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THE PRESENT SITUATION IN PHILOSOPHY! 


S I think of the time when, as an undergraduate, I studied 

under Professor Pringle-Pattison in St. Andrews Univer- 

sity, and consider that I am now called upon to act as his suc- 
cessor, I feel that I stand much in need of the kindly consider- 
ation you so generously extend to me. I can but pray that the 
traditions of this famous Chair, handed on with added lustre by 
Professor Pringle-Pattison, may in some degree support me; and 
I can at least promise that I shall not be found wanting through 
any failure to appreciate the magnitude of the task and the 

| greatness of the responsibility which it imposes. 

Before this audience, and in Professor Pringle-Pattison’s 
presence, it would be presumptuous for me-to speak in praise of 
his great services to the university and to philosophy, but there 
are certain matters upon which I may claim that I am qualified 
to pronounce with some authority. It is well when succeeding 
generations are bound together by respect and reverence; and 

I know that I shall be expressing the feelings of all Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s former pupils here present when I say that 
there is no one to whom the younger generation in philosophy 
looks up with more unqualified admiration, reverence, and affec- 
tion. We count it a high privilege that he will continue in our 
midst; and we look to him to give us, as the fruits of his greater 
leisure, still more of the inspiration that has meant so much to 
us in the past. 

As Professor Pringle-Pattison left St. Andrews, to occupy this 

! An inaugural lecture delivered at the University of Edinburgh, October 16, 1919. 
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Chair, while I was only in the third year of what was then the 
four years’ arts course, I did not have the privilege of his instruc- 
tion in the honors classes, but already in the junior class I had 
sufficient opportunity of appreciating what I believe has been 
an outstanding feature of all his teaching; and it is one that I 
would wish to imitate. The teacher of philosophy stands to his 
students in a relation of greater delicacy than does the teacher 
of any other subject in the university curriculum. He deals, 
and is obliged to deal, with problems that are concerned in the 
most intimate and searching way with the ultimate issues of 
life; but since, unlike the workers in the positive sciences, he 
cannot in so doing appeal to any authoritative and universally 
accepted body of doctrine, he is by the nature of his subject 
peculiarly exposed to the temptation of imposing upon his hearers 
his own merely personal views. The Scottish student is not, 
indeed, entirely at the mercy of his teachers in any subject, and 
certainly not in a class of philosophy. But none the less, if a 
teacher selects his material, and does not press his conclusions 
until he has prepared the ground beforehand, he can prejudice 
the issues before they have been squarely faced. He has also 
under his control the reading prescribed for class and degree 
examinations; and by its means he can enlist in his support 
standard works that do not raise in too convincing or too sug- 
gestive a form the difficulties which his own philosophy is least 
capable of meeting; and the books will thus seem, as by independ- 
ent testimony, to confirm the soundness of the doctrines that 
he is propounding. 

From this particular disadvantage Professor Pringle-Pattison’s 
teaching has always been singularly free; one of its most im- 
pressive features has been the faithfulness with which he deals 
with his hearers, not concealing, and not withholding, the 
expression of his own convictions, but also at the same time 
demanding that the problems should be faced in all their difficulty 
before judgment is passed upon them. None of his students, in 
looking back, can feel that their introduction to the great and 
critical problems of philosophy has been unduly biased, or that 
the perspective in which they have been presented was other 
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than that which a fair-minded thinker could rightly give to them. 
I shall endeavor, to the best of my powers, to follow Professor 
Pringle-Pattison’s example in this respect. If the teacher of 
philosophy can enable his students to appreciate the problems at 
issue, and the conclusions to which they will in consistency stand 
committed according as they adopt a philosophy of one or another 
type, and if, further, he can interpret to them the great historical 
traditions within which these conflicting philosophies appear, 
then the Scottish student may generally be relied upon, sooner 
or later, to acquire a philosophy for himself. What that philoso- 
phy will be, is determined, as is only fitting, by wider and more 
representative influences than can, or should be, brought to bear 
in the class-room. 

On an occasion such as this, however, I shall very rightly be 
expected to give some indication of my personal sympathies and 
convictions, and I have therefore chosen as the topic of my 
remarks the present situation in philosophy. 

Though philosophical systems vary indefinitely, they are 
reducible, broadly considered, to three main types. They are 
either idealist, or naturalistic, or sceptical. Under one or other 
of these three rubrics every philosophy can be brought; and at 
every period in which free discussion has been possible, we find 
the sum-total of knowledge and experience being interpreted 
from these divergent points of view. The three types are, it 
would seem, perennial in the fluctuations of human thought. 
Each of them every little while finds some new and hitherto 
unconsidered difficulty cropping up in its path. Fresh additions 
to knowledge seem at first sight conclusively to favor one of 
them and to rule out the others. In the end, however, each 
contrives to reassert itself, and to propound some method, more 
or less feasible, of reconciling the new knowledge with its own 
standpoint. Scepticism and naturalism, not to mention idealism, 
are as much alive to-day as they were in the time of Aristotle. 
Idealism now, as hitherto, is probably the philosophy of the 
great majority of men. Naturalism still represents the attitude 
of those who incline, whether on pragmatic or on scientific 
grounds, to a secularist reading of human life and destiny. 
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Scepticism still draws its comparatively small band of followers 
from very various sources. But in nearly all other respects the 
situation has undergone complete change. Each of the three 
typical philosophies has developed almost out of recognition. 
The sceptical and naturalistic philosophies of the present day 
differ from those in ancient Greece even more fundamentally 
than the Hegelian philosophy differs from the idealism of Plato 
and Aristotle. 

Most histories of philosophy have, as it happens, been written 
by idealists; and we are therefore well acquainted with the ideal- 
ist’s claim that his type of philosophy has progressively deepened, 
has been fertilized, strengthened, and enriched by the whole 
progress of human thought throughout the centuries. Have not 
the natural sciences confirmed idealist teaching as to the ration- 
ality of the Universe, and have they not by their magnificent 
conquests borne striking witness to the capacities of the human 
spirit? And have not the labors of the sceptics likewise furthered 
the idealist tradition? Could idealist philosophy have developed 
its present strength save under the severe and salutary discipline 
to which the sceptics have so continuously and zealously sub- 
jected it ever since the time of Zeno and Protagoras? That is to 
say, both the results of the positive sciences, the facts to which 
naturalism makes appeal, and also the arguments upon which 
the sceptics have reared an agnostic philosophy, have all con- 
tributed to the ultimate strengthening of the idealist position. 
The stream of tendency has been towards idealism. 

As a matter of fact, however, scepticism and naturalism have 
undergone a corresponding development. The history of phil- 
osophy can be written from the sceptical point of view, and 
several such histories exist, the best known being the famous 
biographical history by George Henry Lewes, probably the most 
widely read history of philosophy ever written. Though now 
considerably out of date, it is still readable. He wrote it in 
order to show that the lesson which history teaches is that every 
idealist system and every naturalistic system, in short every 
constructive philosophy, inevitably, sooner or later, falls prey 
to the sceptic. The idealists, he argues, by their ingenious 
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attempts to elude refutation, have so sharpened the wits of their 
opponents, that largely thanks to these idealists—thanks to 
Socrates, Plato, Descartes, Kant, and Hegel—the sceptical 
position has now at last been firmly established. Scepticism, he 
maintains, can now demonstrate from the very constitution of 
our faculties, and from the so-called knowledge which we have 
acquired in the natural sciences, that we know nothing of ‘ulti- 
mate reality. 

Similar claims may be urged on behalf of naturalism. As 
Friedrich Lange has shown in his History of Materialism, there 
is as great a difference between ancient and modern materialism 
as there is between primitive forms of life and the complex 
organisms which have evolved from them. Naturalism, it may 


» be contended, has kept pace with moral and religious experience 


as well as with the growth of the positive sciences; so that it can 
now account, from a naturalistic point of view, not merely for 
physical, chemical, and physiological processes, but for the 
development of civilization and for the misconceived, but none 
the less indispensable, services rendered by idealist and sceptical 
thinkers in Greek and modern times. 

These three typical philosophies thus stand in a constant 
relation of interaction and mutual aid. Each in the struggle for 
self-maintenance compels the competing systems to develop on 
fresh lines, meeting new objections by modification of their 
former grounds. But they are so opposed in fundamentals 
that, with the best will in the world, they can neither compromise 
on their differences nor convert one another to common conclu- 
sions. So that while each main type of philosophy has under- 
gone what may accurately be described (allowing for minor 
deviations) as a continuous and steady development of its initial 
principles, this development, astonishingly rich and fruitful as 
it has undoubtedly been, has not enabled any one of them quite 
decisively to displace the others. However they may have 
altered in their methods of argument, and however they may 
have approximated on this or that particular tenet, in their 
fundamental principles they remain as antagonistic as at any 
period in the past. In this address I propose to define the rela- 
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tions in which they stand to one another in present-day con- 
troversy. 

The idealists, ever since the time of Socrates, have contended 
that in interpreting man in terms of his physical conditions 
naturalism rules itself out from answering those questions, moral, 
social, and religious, that outweigh in human interest and in 
practical importance the more purely theoretical problems with 
which a naturalistic philosophy chiefly concerns itself. To such 
a charge naturalism, even in its least developed stages, has 
always been able to make weighty reply. Frankly non-religious, — 
it could point to the superstitious, ambiguous character of religious 
belief and practice; frankly revolutionary, it could trace moral 
distinctions to social conventions adopted for their beneficial 
consequences in forwarding the secular welfare of the individual ; 
and of society. And regarding happiness as the end of life, it 
could welcome the fine arts; rejoicing in the lust of the eye and 
in the pride of life, are they not its natural allies? 

For several reasons, however, this naturalistic philosophy 
has seldom succeeded in obtaining acceptance save in strictly 
limited circles. But there can, I should say, be no more fatal 
error than to argue that this must necessarily continue. Though 
speaking as a convinced idealist, I should like to indicate in what 
respects the naturalistic position has been strengthened—and 
it has, I should say, been very greatly strengthened—by the 
advance of knowledge, especially in the historical sciences, in 
the nineteenth century. Naturalism can now profess to meet 
idealism on more equal terms within its own field, that of our 
specifically human activities. 

But let me first define the present situation as regards scepti- 
cism. Scepticism must hold a high and worthy place in every 
history of philosophy, by whomsoever written. It has been 
one of the main agencies of human advance. It is the enemy of 
fanaticism and of false sentiment in every form. The mind to 
which it is utterly uncongenial can have no capacity for philoso- 
phy, and is little likely to have discrimination in regard to the 
truth. Professor Paterson has recently said that the Scotch— 
and we always like to hear ourselves praised—have the most 
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complex character of any people in the world. Is not David 
Hume one of the greatest figures in the history of philosophy, 
and does he not represent a national trait? For though we are 
theologically inclined, and endowed with a Celtic fervor in the 
convictions we adopt, are we not hard-headedly sceptical in 
equal degree? To what is the admitted Scottish capacity for 
philosophy due, if not to this happy combination of caution and 
tenacity, of circumspection when we are invited to accept a 
statement, and of readiness to fight for it once we have made it 
our own? 

But while scepticism is valuable as a regulating balance-wheel, 
it can supply no engine-power. When through the miscarriage 
of positive efforts at construction error arises, or when beliefs 
and institutions justified in their day and generation outlive their 
usefulness and abuses accumulate, the sceptic is indeed in his 
element. But when his destructive work is completed, and the 
ground is cleared, he is left without occupation. He isa specialist 
in the subject of error, and when the community’s stock of error 
gives out, he is faced by the spectre of unemployment, condemned 
to idleness until a new crop has been grown. If he takes to some 
more constructive line of life, his creed commits him to the belief 
that he will himself be adding to the sum of what, as a sceptic, he 
lives only to condemn. 

Thus though scepticism contributes to the history of philosophy 
some of its most exciting and critical incidents, it has perforce, 
when it endeavors to represent this history as establishing its 
own truth, to defer its apotheosis to the close of the drama, 
leaving the stage free for the more positive creeds. The history 
of philosophy, quite obviously, is mot the history of sceptical 
thinkers. Scepticism is, at most, a kind of Greek chorus, com- 
menting ironically upon the course of the action, and when it 
closes tragically, in failure and disappointment, summoning the 
spectator more wisely to be content with the cry of wonder and 
ignorance that alone befits a creaturely being such as man. 

The sceptic, therefore, if he be as keen in his powers of appre- 
ciation as he is clear-sighted in the detection of error and illusion, 
will recognize that the creative forces of civilization are positive 
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in character. Is not even his own onslaught upon error due to a 
fastidious insistence, more or less unreasoned, upon intellectual 
standards? 

The better understanding of these positive forces has indeed led, 
during the past thirty years, to a very remarkable change of 
attitude in the philosophical world. Scepticism, or to employ 
the term invented by Huxley, agnosticism, was never probably 
more favorably regarded or more influential than in the period 
between 1820 and say 1890. It was developed as a self-sufficing 
creed by Auguste Comte and Herbert Spencer, by Huxley and 
Helmholtz; and in the hands of Sir William Hamilton and Mansel 
was even employed as a buttress to traditional religion. More 
recently, however, the trend alike of philosophy and of popular 
opinion, both in the scientific and in the religious spheres, seems 
to have set very definitely against it. It is now generally recog- 
nized that though for certain of our problems we have no suffi- 
cient available data, we cannot so far predict the future as to 
set up a boundary-line between the possibly knowable and the 
absolutely unknowable. And even granting this could be done, 
the exigencies of life constrain us to adopt an attitude towards 
practical, social, and religious problems. The position thus 
taken, even if only on pragmatic grounds, is what determines 
our philosophy. Our attitude to these more immediate ques- 
tions must be either naturalistic or idealist in type and tendency, 
and consequently it is between these two forms of philosophy 
that we are called upon to decide. 

Before I leave scepticism, allow me to indicate what were the 
influences that gave it a new lease of life in the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and why, while at first seeming to contribute to the estab- 
lishment of an agnostic philosophy, they have in the end led 
away from it. 

At the period I refer to, say roughly from about 1820 onwards, 
the Romantic movement, passing from literature into scholarship 
and history, awakened a new interest in human life as lived under 
conditions different from our own, whether in the Far East, in 
classical, or in primitive times, and so originated the historical 
study of civilization in all its manifold forms. This historical 
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method obtained an added prestige from Darwin's application 
of it in the biological sciences; but it had already borne good 
fruit prior to the publication of the Origin of Species, and very 
soon thereafter was able to systematize its main results through 
the creation of the new science of anthropology. 

Now anthropology made possible for the first time an under- 
standing of the beginnings in which human thinking takes its 
rise. It has shown that primitive thinking, among savage 
peoples in all parts of the earth, invariably bases itself upon a 
distinction between soul and body, and that it employs this 
distinction to account for all those phenomena which most 
attract its attention, especially the facts of disease and death. 
Animism, as it is called—that is to say, the animistic distinction 
between the body and a soul supposed to be capable of leaving 
it in sleep and of surviving it in death—is the cradle of all human 
thought. It has made possible the first beginnings of religion, 
and has thereby yielded the necessary sanctions for the moral 
and social values embodied in custom and in tribal institutions. 

The conclusions to which the study of primitive thought 
thus led were mainly twofold—that animism is false as a theory, 
and yet profoundly beneficial as an influence. It is false because 
the data upon which the distinction between soul and body is 
based have been wrongly interpreted. The asserted facts are 
either themselves fictitious or, owing to primitive man’s ignorance 
of the forces at work within and without him, have been misunder- 
stood. Thus human thought is cradled not in ignorance, but in 
positive error and delusion. Its primitive beliefs rest upon 
foundations which, from a logical point of view, are grotesquely 
incapable of supporting the superstructure. These beliefs may 
be reéstablished on other grounds, but certainly not on the 
evidence which originally led to their adoption. 

But that is only one side of the picture; the other was for its 
first discoverers even more important. For they were con- 
strained, by the same line of reasoning, to recognize that since 
animism has not been arbitrarily invented, but has arisen from 
natural causes among peoples in all parts of the earth, being 
indeed coextensive with human thinking in its earliest known 
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periods, it must have performed in a relatively satisfactory 
manner some useful function. It must have aided in the de- 
velopment of civilization. They therefore concluded that the 
justification for the animistic beliefs is to be looked for exclusively 
in the practical domain. Save in the favoring environment of 
animistic beliefs, religion, they argued, could never have come 
into existence; and in the absence of religion, the social and 
moral codes could never have acquired those terrific sanctions 
which only the religious emotions (so powerful in primitive 
societies) could confer, and through which alone the counter- 
influence of the self-regarding, non-social instincts and passions 
could be broken down. Religion, that is to say, is on this view 
a by-product of evolution. It is simply one of nature’s many 
and strange devices for furtherance of her ends. The communi- 
ties in which religion appears and takes root acquire all the 
advantages of unified action, and are therefore favored by the 
processes of natural selection. These services, however, are only 
temporary. Though they have proved indispensable in the 
earlier stages of man’s development, they cannot hope to main- 
tain themselves under the altered conditions of a civilization 
that is scientifically organized. 

From this point of view, agnosticism proceeded to extend the 
pragmatic method of explanation to our so-called scientific know- 
ledge. Even science, it was contended, is not a form of theoretical 
insight; it is merely a means to power. Science, rightly under- 
stood, never seeks to explain, but only to simplify. By scrupu- 
lously careful observation we verify the ultimate coexistences 
and sequences among our sensations, and under the guidance 
of elaborate hypotheses, which have a merely subjective value in 
directing inquiry, we define the coexistences and sequences in 
exact quantitative terms. Acquaintance with these relations, 
when thus precisely defined, enables us to predict the future, to 
construct machines, and so progressively to gain control over 
our physical environment; but they yield no insight, it is main- 
tained, into the independently real. What is alone truly char- 
acteristic of science is not the obtaining of insight, but the acqui- 
sition of power. Thought is an instrument developed through 
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natural processes for the practical purposes of adaptation. Its 
criteria and values are exclusively determined by the instinctive 
equipment of the species in its adjustment to environment. 
They have no independent validity of any kind. The human 
mind, the argument proceeds, is limited to appearances; to 
attain knowledge in the absolute sense, that is to say through 
distinguishing between the true and the false, is impossible. 
There is a mechanism or economy of human thought; but logic, 
so-called, is a science with pretensions as excessive and quite as 
unfounded as those of theology. The distinction between the 
true and the false claims to be an absolute one; and how can 
man, a merely natural existence, expect to have dealings with the 
absolute in any form! 

These conclusions made possible a sceptical philosophy 
immensely more comprehensive in its scope, and much more 
assured in its methods, than any that had previously been pro- 
pounded. The history of human thought, when thus taken on 
its philosophical side, is the record, not of a progressive discovery 
of truth, but of our gradual emancipation from error. Recog- 
nizing the misleading character of this, that, and the other 
belief, we renounce them; and those beliefs that are left we retain, 
not because they can be demonstrated, but simply because we 
find them serviceable. Though they cannot be proved, they 
cannot be refuted; and the probability, it may be argued, is that, 
like the beliefs which we have come to reject, their usefulness is 
no criterion as to their truth. They aid us in adapting ourselves 
to our physical and social environment, but that is no reason for 
ascribing to them any independent validity. We cannot have 
dealings with the absolute in the practical any more than in the 
intellectual domain. 

But in proportion as agnosticism developed this position, it 
overreached itself, and fell into unstable equilibrium. It is 
easily shown that in drawing an absolute distinction between 
appearance and reality—and it is upon the absoluteness of the 
opposition that its scepticism rests—it is simply retaining from 
metaphysical thinking a belief for which, on a secularist reading 
of human life, no practical or instrumental justification is or can 
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be offered; while, on the other hand, it is equally clear that all 
those beliefs of the traditional religions, which agnosticism is so 
bent upon eliminating, are bound up with it. If the distinction 
between appearance and reality be retained, then more must be 
made of it, and justification must be given for our preferential 
treatment of it. But in that case the agnosticism is undermined, 
and the way is opened for idealist teaching. This is the line 
taken by those who employ it in support of religion. If, on the 
other hand—and this has been the more usual tendency of the 
School—the distinction between appearance and reality be 
allowed to be as relative and empirical as any other, agnosticism 
at once reveals its true affiliations. Agnosticism, in its usual 
and most influential forms, has really been naturalism in disguise. 

Present-day naturalism, if asked to outline the history of 
philosophy, would therefore reply somewhat as follows. Animism 
developed through Pythagoras, Socrates, and Plato into spiritual- 
ism. This spiritualism was reaffirmed in modern times by Des- 
cartes and his successors, and under the disintegrating influence 
of sceptical inquiry was developed by Locke, Hume, Kant, and 
others into agnosticism. But agnosticism, naturalism maintains, 
is itself a compromise between science and animism. The 
dualism between the phenomenal and the real, upon which 
agnosticism bases itself, is the last survival of those many dual- 
isms which owe their origin to the primitive distinction between 
soul and body. With the total elimination of all dualistic dis- 
tinctions, agnosticism likewise vanishes, and we are then for 
the first time left with a thoroughgoing and completely consistent 
creed—the creed which is progressively strengthened by every 
advance in science, namely, naturalism. 

Up to a certain point, in its treatment of animistic beliefs, 
naturalism argues on lines very similar to those of scepticism, 
viewing the primitive distinction between soul and body as 
resting upon a number of false inferences, and as being the ulti- 
mate source of all those dualisms—between mind and matter, 
between the natural and the supernatural—that, as it believes, 
have hitherto vitiated philosophical thinking. What distin- 
guishes naturalism is its more sympathetic attitude towards 
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animistic beliefs on their practical side. For as I have already 
suggested, naturalism has ceased to be exclusively interested in 
physical and cosmological problems. As a philosophy, it now 
rests its main hopes on the medical, psychological, and social 
sciences; and from the recent developments of these sciences it 
has, like idealism, learned many lessons, especially as regards 
the predominant part played in practical life by instinct and the 
emotions. It recognizes that in virtue of our instinctive equip- 
ment we have profound idealizing tendencies, and that one of 
our fundamental needs is that of devoting our energies to some 
end more enduring and wider than our own personal well-being. 
And it also recognizes—what is so abundantly evident in the 
light of history—that until a social movement takes on an emo- 
tional character, and indeed becomes a religious crusade that can 
regard itself as directed against the powers of darkness, it can 
never be genuinely popular and secure the adhesion of the masses 
of men. Accordingly naturalism has in recent times more and 
more expounded itself in the form of an enthusiastic, humani- 
tarian, and indeed utopian creed, with an ethics emotionally 
charged by the harsher impulses of hatred and indignation as 
well as by the softer sentiments of love and pity. 

Even of the traditional religions naturalism now speaks in a 
more sympathetic manner. Having discovered, as it believes, 
a use for religion, it has a fondness for eulogizing the beneficial 
influence exercised by religious illusions in the _past; and may 
even be heard to express fears that, owing to their merely theoret- 
ical falsity, they may be undermined too rapidly, before educa- 
tion and social reform can be sufficiently advanced to allow of the 
more reliable sanctions of a secularist religion taking their place. 

This view of traditional beliefs as illusory and yet temporarily 
beneficial also enables naturalism to assign an honorable place 
to poetry and the fine arts. They have strengthened the illusions 
that are biologically necessary, eliminating what is deleterious 
in them, and purifying them of all but their quintessential stimu- 
lating power. This, it is contended, is the function of the arts 
so long as we remain at play in nature’s nursery. But even in 
the enlightened society of the future, when nature will no longer 
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be allowed—so it is argued—to treat us like children, deluding us 
for her own ends, and when nothing, therefore, will be permitted 
to come between us and reality, to the arts will still belong the 
task of keeping up man’s courage and of allaying his discontent- 
ments. They will depict the ideals of a secularist society and the 
modes of life that most contribute to its consummation. 

Thus present-day naturalism has all the more seriously to be 
reckoned with that it is no longer exclusively intellectualist in its 
interests and outlook, but endeavors to organize a type of civili- 
zation and of religion in harmony with itself, and can provide a 
programme that may guide us in the supreme and ultimate 
choices of our practical life. 

Naturalism has also, in the past twenty-five years, made one 
other very notable change of position, and again in reaction 
against agnostic teaching. In its most recent expositions it shows 
an eagerness to come into line with the idealist view that the 
logical criteria have absolute validity, that knowledge is really 
knowledge, that is to say a form of genuine insight, revealing to 
us the independently real. Accordingly what present-day 
naturalism is now generally most anxious to disavow is any 
sympathy with the sceptical, subjectivist, pragmatic view of 
knowledge. It claims to be realistic, and to interpret man, not 
in the manner of John Stuart Mill or Huxley, as dealing with 
reality only through the mediation of subjective sensations, but 
as apprehending it face to face. The distinction between truth 
and falsity is as absolute a distinction as can well be conceived. 
When we assert that a proposition is true—for instance the 
proposition, gravity varies inversely as the square of the distance 
—we are claiming that it must be recognized as valid by other 
minds as well as by our own. This is the feature whereby the 
true is distinguished from the merely advantageous or useful. 
It holds independently of the needs and special constitution of 
the individuals that assert it. Knowledge is objectivist in 
character; and its judgments have jurisdiction throughout 
reality as a whole. 

That naturalism should thus have come to agree with idealism 
in rejecting the sceptical, subjectivist view of knowledge, may 
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at first sight appear to be a comparatively small matter. Both 
types of philosophy, it may be said, are, of course, concerned to 
maintain the validity of logical distinctions, since otherwise 
neither can hope to establish itself as true. What we desire 
to know is not whether we can distinguish between truth and 
falsity—that may be granted—but in which of the competing 
systems truth is to be found. For why, it may be asked, should 
the conclusion that science is really science, revealing to us the 
independently real, be regarded by idealism as so vitally im- 
portant, especially when what science teaches seems to place 
so many obstacles in the way of an idealist philosophy, and 
seems indeed, if anything, to favor naturalism? 

To these questions there is a twofold reply. In the first place, 
the supreme concern of idealism is to show that the esthetic 
and spiritual values have a more than merely human significance; 
and there is apparently not the least hope of so doing if the values 
that hold in the intellectual domain cannot be substantiated as 
possessing objective validity. If you will pardon the seeming 
truism, it is the very purpose of knowledge to know. If know- 
ledge is itself a deception, and its conclusions are merely practical 
devices for temporary adaptation, forcing belief independently of 
demonstration, there can be no hope of vindicating for the other 
values in life any supra-human significance. The genuineness of 
scientific knowledge must therefore be regarded as one of the 
main supporting pillars of an idealist philosophy. Idealism 
cannot afford to be obscurantist; it may legitimately in certain 
circumstances be sceptical as to whether or not a theory has 
been scientifically established; but should it attack science, it 
will be undermining its own foundations. 

But there is also a second reason why idealism welcomes, as no 
small advance towards eventual agreement, the recognition by 
naturalism of the absolute validity of the logical criteria. If, 
as idealism maintains, intellectual and spiritual values stand on 
the same piane of objectivity, and therefore justify parity of 
treatment, half the battle is won when the human mind, its 
natural history notwithstanding, is allowed to be capable of 
transcending not only its subjective but even its planetary 
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limitations. That the human mind should possess the power of 
comprehending its own natural origins, and of ranging in what 
we call thought over the entire material universe, of which, as an 
animal existence, it is so minor and transitory a product, is, in 
the view of idealism, a fact of such central and supreme signifi- 
cance that agreement in regard to it must, in consistency, bring 
other important consequences in its train. And this, indeed, 
is why the problem of knowledge—somewhat to the bewilder- 
ment of the outsider in philosophy—has always bulked so promi- 
nently in idealist systems. The specific results of the natural 
sciences, taken by themselves and so far as they go, may support 
naturalism no less than idealism, and perhaps on the whole can 
be regarded as favoring naturalism—lI should myself be willing 
to make this admission—yet the fact that sciesce exists at all, 
that the human mind has proved capable of acquiring it, when 
taken with the other achievements of the human spirit, in the arts, in 
the moral, social, and religious life, outweighs in philosophical 
significance, and sets in a very different perspective, the conclu- 
sions reached exclusively through study of man’s physical con- 
ditions. 

If, then, scepticism, though likely to come forward again in the 
future, is meantime in abeyance; if present-day thinkers, with 
very few exceptions, can be classed as either naturalistic or 
idealist in tendency; and if, further, naturalism and idealism 
have in certain respects come more into agreement with one 
another, what are the issues that still divide them? Obviously 
this is too large a question for me to discuss at this time; but the 
differences are few and vital, and can be briefly stated. 

But before I do so, I must indicate the interpretation which 
idealism gives to animistic beliefs. In most respects it is almost 
diametrically opposed to that given by naturalism. Since in 
the early stages of human development reflective thinking plays 
only a very minor part, what we have to consider is not the logical 
sufficiency of the causes generating the animistic beliefs, but the 
extent to which these beliefs have themselves stood the test of 
later experience. And judging them by this criterion, idealism 
is prepared to maintain that so far are the dualisms in which 
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animism has issued from being the main source of error in philoso- 
phy, that on the contrary only through recognition of the dis- 
tinctions to which they direct our attention can human life be 
rightly understood. Primitive man’s distinction between the 
body and its ghostly duplicate is simply the first crude formulation 
of that later distinction between the physical and the psychical 
which in one form or another we are bound to accept as funda- 
mental. The particular forms in which such beliefs first present 
themselves are largely false. But how could it have been other- 
wise? Their crudity stands in a necessary correlation with the 
limitations of the social milieu in which they are formed. Their 
beneficial consequences are, indeed, dependent upon this corre- 
lation; and to that extent their serviceableness is proportionate 
to their falsity. This, however, is not because primitive beliefs 
are not travelling upon the path totruth. The path is long and 
devious, and can lead to its goal only as civilization itself pro- 
gresses. 

But from the point of view of idealism, animism has another 
and even more important aspect. It embodies certain values 
and criteria which reveal the human spirit, already in the earliest 
stage in which it is known to us, as being radically different, in 
nature and destiny, from the animal. There may perhaps be 
no breach of continuity. Upon that we can hardly decide until 
more is known. But meantime, as in the distinction between 
the living and the lifeless, the differences between the two are, 
for philosophy, more significant than any features in which they 
agree. For, as we must remember, with animism is bound up 
the first emergence, not only of intellectual curiosity, and there- 
fore of the strictly logical criteria, but also of the moral, social, 
religious, and zsthetic aspects of human life; and the fundamen- 
tal, permanently valuable character of the categories which 
they involve is sufficiently established by their after-history. 
Naturalism, in contradiction of its own earlier prophecies, has 
itself been compelled to recognize that they have a continuing 
validity, and represent so many ultimate and irreducible aspects 
of human existence. 

Animism is indeed the cradle of human thought; and what 
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most surprises upon study of it is not the extent and perversity 
of its false beliefs, but, allowing for its necessary limitations and 
defects, the extraordinarily sound appreciation which it displays 
for those distinctions which reach deepest and best stand the test 
of more developed experience. 

And now I return to the questions at issue between naturalism 
and idealism. They are opposed on one fundamental conviction. 
According to naturalism, parts of the Universe are more complex 
and are more completely unified than is the Universe as a whole. 
Certain parts, too, possess higher qualities, such as life and 
consciousness, which are not to be found in the wider reality that 
includes them. That is to say, when we sample reality, parts 
are found to be superior to the whole. The Universe is, as it 
were, merely the stage, and is not itself a center of interest; what 
alone signify are the episodes that happen in this or that part of it. 

Idealism, on the other hand, is committed to the assertion 
that the Universe is at once richer and more highly unified than 
any of its parts. And as man is the most complex existence 
known to us, it is upon the clues supplied by our specifically 
human experience that idealism bases its ultimate conclusions. 
For though man can, indeed, be studied only in his natural 
setting, for an understanding of his nature and destiny idealism 
refers us to that wider reality which is depicted in poetry and the 
arts, and worshipped in religion, and which, though not yet 
scientifically known, can be philosophically discerned as con- 
ferring upon human life its standards and values. 

This main cleavage of opinion determines all the other dif- 
ferences between naturalism and idealism. Naturalism finds 
in matter, or at least in the non-conscious, the ground-work of 
reality; idealism finds in spiritual values the key to ultimate 
problems. Naturalism has to treat human values as merely 
relative; idealism interprets them as disclosing a richer and more 
comprehensive Universe than can yet be defined in scientific 
terms. 

The picture which naturalism forms of the Universe is decided 
for it, in its main features, by astronomy. Reality is made up 
of solar systems scattered throughout infinite space, many of 
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which, presumably, contain planets inhabited by beings more or 
less similar to the human race. These systems arise and decline, 
in the manner of plants and animals on the surface of the earth; 
their life-period is immensely longer, but not otherwise different. 
Though innumerable civilizations have, we may believe, already 
made their appearance and vanished in infinite time and infinite 
space, they do not, like the lives on one planet, form a series or 
evolution. They are detached episodes that combine to form 
no cosmic drama. Meaning is to be found only within the parts 
of the Universe; there is no meaning in the Universe itself. 

Idealism cannot, in opposition to this cosmology, profess to 
offer any definite picture of physical reality as a whole. This, 
frankly, is the weaker side of idealism. At best, it can only 
confess its ignorance. But since astronomy makes no claim to 
finality in these matters, and indeed can already detect traces 
of a systematic order in the stellar Universe, idealism is not dis- 
abled from postulating that on fuller knowledge physical reality 
will be found to be unified in a manner consistent with all that 
the facts of the spiritual life may demand. Idealism can venture 
on this postulate without professing to have the least knowledge 
how in detail the required unity can be possible, and on what lines, 
mathematical, astronomical, or other, science may ultimately 
perhaps be led to its establishment. 

Now since the only basis upon which idealism can rest this 
far-reaching conclusion is the contention that spiritual no less 
than intellectual criteria have an absolute validity, idealism must 
stand or fall according to its success or failure in upholding this 
latter position, in face of the counter-arguments of the natural- 
istic philosophies. 

Present-day naturalism, as I have already stated, is not only 
willing but eager to recognize all values, spiritual as well as 
intellectual. As a philosophy, it embraces the whole ambit of 
human existence, and professes to offer an interpretation ade- 
quate to every one of its many aspects. But while doing so, it 
claims that the intellectual values stand apart by themselves, 
and that from them no argument applicable to esthetic and moral 
values can be obtained. Logical criteria, it is argued, are indeed 
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absolute; scientific judgments are valid throughout reality as a 
whole. But the esthetic, spiritual, and social criteria, it con- 
tends, are in a very different position. They are so inextricably 
bound up with the civilization of our planet, that upon them no 
judgments having wider jurisdiction can legitimately be based. 
Our terrestrial civilization, in all its main characteristics, is 
determined by the particular physical, geographical, biological, 
economic, and other conditions that render it just the kind of 
civilization it is; and should we attempt to consider moral or 
spiritual values in abstraction from the complex contingencies 
in which alone they are known to us, they lose all definiteness and 
all meaning. They are so many forms of adaptation, and are 
as specific as the environment that prescribes and defines them. 
Anthropomorphic conceptions are meaningless, and therefore 
useless, in metaphysics. 

This is surely obvious, naturalism argues, in the case of the 
fine arts. They are merely human, being conditioned by physi- 
cal, physiological, and psychical factors that cannot be conceived 
to exist with sufficient uniformity beyond this earth. Is it 
likely that on other planets other animal species should develop 
senses exactly like those of the human race? And if not, can 
any of the fine arts have meaning beyond this planet? Is not 
even the most sublime poetry inseparably bound up with the lan- 
guage in which it is composed, and is not this language accessible 
only to beings with organs of articulation and of hearing identical 
with our own? Or, as Spinoza has asked, can we conceive a 
Divine Being as delighting in music and harmony? Would not 
that be to picture God as an animal and as having ears? 

In respect to moral values the argument may not be so obvious, 
but can be developed, naturalism teaches, on analogous lines. 
We cannot distinguish in our civilization between elements 
strictly human and elements of a higher order. Our civilization 
is all of a piece. It cannot be divided. What is highest in it 
has meaning only by reference to the detailed contingencies of 
terrestrial existence. Indeed, if a distinction is to be drawn 
between higher and lower, it must be to the lower that we assign 
the wider meaning. The physical elements are more uniform 
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than the chemical, the chemical than the organic, the organic 
than the psychical. As we rise in the scale we pass from the less 
to the more organized, and therefore, according to naturalism, 
depart ever further from the types which alone exist universally. 
As we rise in the scale, existence, in growing ever more complex, 
increases in contingency, in uniqueness; it becomes, as naturalism 
teaches, less and less like what is elsewhere in the Universe, more 
and more provincial, more and more characterized by the idio- 
syncrasies of its own peculiar modes of existence. 

Idealism, when asked to meet this philosophy, has, it is clear, 
no easy task. So much of the argument must at once be granted. 
Man is indeed, in one sense, all of a piece. The products of art, 
in their esthetic quality, have no existence save by reference to 
our specific sense-organs. Only beings with ears exactly like 
our own can appreciate or even hear the sonatas of Beethoven. 
The coloring and perspective in a landscape by Turner can have 
no zsthetic value save in reaction to the human eye. Our 
moral duties are similarly determined by our social institutions. 
Looking back on the history of the race, we see how they have 
varied in correspondence with social customs; and presumably 
our descendants, looking back upon us after some thousands of 
years, will discern a similar correlation in our present moral codes. 

Idealism does not proceed by evading these facts. On the 
contrary, it objects that naturalism has inconsistently broken off 
its argument in mid-career. When naturalism distinguishes 
between logical and all other values, assigning absoluteness to 
the one and denying it to the others, by what right does it do so? 
If man is the most highly organized form of existence known to 
us, and therefore the most contingently conditioned, and there- 
fore also, as naturalism is constrained to argue, the most pro- 
vincial, how comes it that he can pass judgments that have 
universal validity? These judgments depend upon the working 
of a nervous system that is even more elaborately organized than 
the eye and the ear. They are expressed in a grammar and 
through concepts all of which are as complexly conditioned in 
their historical development as are any of the products of the 
fine arts. If naturalism replies that at least in its concepts science 
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contrives to abstract from the limiting conditions peculiar to 
human thought, the sufficient answer is that, by its own teaching, 
conception is conditioned by imagination, that imagination is 
conditioned by perception, and that power of perception is as 
relative to the constitution of our sense-organs as are any of the 
zsthetic qualities. And lastly, there is no such thing in human 
experience as thought apart from language, any more than 
according to naturalism there can be thinking apart from the 
brain. If all this does not disqualify thought from possessing 
independent validity; if man, the most complexly conditioned of 
known existences, can none the less so far rise above his individual 
and planetary limitations as to apprehend the universal, a more 
subtle treatment of the allied problems is surely demanded. 

That the moral duties imposed by the honor code of the blood- 
feud are no longer recognized as binding, and would indeed 
under present social conditions be actively anti-moral, does not 
prove that these primitive distinctions have no wider or deeper 
moral significance than that discerned by those who practised 
them. Meaning is always relatively independent of its embodi- 
ments. This is why the same meaning can in some degree, 
however small, be translated from one art into another, from one 
language into another. The essential characteristic of meaning 
is that it carries the mind beyond what is immediately appre- 
hended, disclosing to it something more than is actually pre- 
sented. Beauty is not in sounds, nor in form and coloring, 
taken by themselves; it exists only in and for the mind in its 
reaction to them. Similarly, morality does not consist in this 
or that act, but in the disposition and the will that find through 
such acts a mode of expression. And this is equally true of 
intellectual apprehension. The materials employed are certain 
sensations and certain articulate sounds, and the psychological 
mechanism through which they are filled out from past experience. 
But the outcome, the apprehension of meaning, while made pos- 
sible by these materials, is distinct from them; it is an act of 
the mind, and only so is able to transcend subjective contingencies 
and to reach to the independently real. 

Naturalism, that is to say, cannot explain the fact of know- 
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ledge and the employment of logical criteria, save by allowing to 
the mind a power of transcending its subjective limitations, and 
of apprehending from subjectively conditioned data, by means of 
subjective processes, an objective meaning. No more is required 
in order to render intelligible the objective claims of zsthetics 
and morals. As possessing some kind of absoluteness, they are 
neither more nor less mysterious than the fact of knowledge. 
They reveal human existence as being of the same ambiguous 
texture—rooted in contingency, acting only through the chan- 
nels provided by its natural setting, and while transmuting itself 
to ever higher forms, yet still to the end remaining a creaturely 
existence that finds its salvation not in independence of its animal 
conditions but in using them as the instruments for the expression 
of desires and meanings that genuinely transcend them. For, 
from the point of view of idealism, once it has been accepted, the 
chief mystery is not how the human spirit should be able to rise 
above its natural conditions, but how these conditions should 
be so amazingly responsive to the demands made upon them— 
that in sounds, in rhythm, in pigments, in lines and surfaces, 
that by such a beggarly bag of tricks as constitutes the stock in 
trade of the poet and the artist, so great a wealth of spiritual 
meaning can be conveyed. But it is no more wonderful than 
that man, a being endowed with some few senses, and incapable 
of thought save through the conventions of language, should be 
able to discover in science the secrets of the Universe. A priori 
arguments, and analogies drawn from the purely physical, cannot 
decide the issue. It is not to be dealt with in any merely dia- 
lectical fashion. It must involve a first-hand study of the facts 
to be accounted for. 

Bertrand Russell has advocated the limiting of philosophy to 
the strictly @ priori; and others, while allowing it a wider range, 
would assign esthetic, ethical, and kindred problems to special 
sciences. These are views which I cannot now discuss. But in 
any case, it will probably be agreed that the most important and 
fruitful of the changes that have taken place in the philosophical 
disciplines since the eighteenth century has been the growing 
recognition that logical analysis and dialectic, however indis- 
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pensable, can play only a subordinate part in the solution of the 
problems traditionally assigned to philosophy. For instance, in 
theology it is no longer regarded as possible to demonstrate by 
dialectical argument the existence of God. It is recognized that 
such so-called proofs are at best merely outline indications of 
the various directions in which such demonstration can be sought. 
It is in the highly specific facts of religious experience in the past 
and in the present, in their codrdination with the other aspects 
of life, and through study of them in all the detail of their his- 
torical accompaniments, that the evidence—if adequate theoret- 
ical evidence there be—is alone to be found. 

In philosophy, as in all science and in all art, the fundamental 
maxim of sound workmanship is that we keep our eye upon the 
object. Many opponents of idealism, to judge from their 
frequent practice, seem to believe that the more they keep their 
eyes off the human values, or at least away from the great tra- 
ditions in which they have found expression, the less they will 
be biased in passing philosophical judgments upon them. They 
approach them only through the study of our natural and eco- 
nomic setting, or through analogies derived from the study of 
animal behavior. Virtually, the result is that they do not study 
them at all. In effect, though not in intention, they depict them 
from hearsay and condemn them in absentia. The outcome is 
not science but pseudo-science, and a violation of all those 
principles of sound reasoning to which they give their adherence 
in the fields in which they are more familiarly at home. The 
more intimate aspects of human existence must be appreciated 
from the inside; otherwise the distorting preconceptions that are 
inevitable to an outside spectator will never be detected. 

Philosophy, it is admitted, must not presume to compete with 
the sciences in the fields appropriated by the sciences; but this 
makes it all the more necessary that it obtain due recognition of 
those aspects of life for which no sciences have yet been able to 
to make themselves responsible. And for this reason philosophy 
is more closely bound up with the historical and humanistic 
disciplines than with those of the deductive and demonstrative 
type. As Renan has remarked, the modern philosophical school 
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should have as its device: ‘Let no one enter here who is not 
acquainted with the human spirit.” In Plato’s time geometry 
was a new thing, and few had knowledge of it. Nowadays 
science is in the ascendant, and is even in danger of encroaching 
on other legitimate interests. 

If, therefore, objection be made that the argument upon which 
idealism rests its case is merely general, and lacks the detailed 
evidence that makes science so irresistible, I should reply that 
in what I have said thus far the evidence proper has not been 
considered. As I have suggested, it is to be obtained only 
through careful and exhaustive study of all that the human 
spirit has brought into existence, in the arts, in the moral, social, 
and religious spheres, as well as in science. By these activities 
it has added, as it were, new dimensions to the non-human world 
which, according to naturalism, alone previously existed, and 
by which naturalism has allowed the main outlines of its phil- 
osophy to be predetermined. 

When all is said, it is still, of course, true that philosophy re- 
mains philosophy. It is a more precarious enterprise than 
science. The personal iactors cannot be eliminated in the same 
complete degree; and at the present time, as I have tried to show, 
we are faced by two alternative ways of thinking, neither of 
which has been able, quite decisively, to displace the other. 
Allow me, in conclusion, to restate the opposition in a few sen- 
tences. In the view of a naturalistic philosophy, man is a being 
whose capacities, even in their highest activities, are intelligible 
only as exercised exclusively in subordination to the specific 
requirements of his ¢ferrestrial environment. For the student of 
the humanities, on the other hand, man is adapted, indeed, to 
his environment, but measures himself against standards for 
which it cannot account. He is not a piece of nature’s mechan- 
ism, but himself a microcosm, prefiguring in his art, in his moral 
codes and social institutions, and in religion, the wider reality 
to which as a finite being he can have no more direct method of 
approach. His true self-knowledge is made possible by values 
and standards that constitute his humanity in distinction from 
the animals; and it is by their absoluteness that they deliver 
him from the limitations of strictly animal existence. 
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Naturalism grants this argument in so far as it applies to 
our intellectual standards. We attain absoluteness, naturalism 
declares, in the intellectual domain, but never in other fields. 
That we attain it in the intellectual domain, and likewise in 
other fields, is the creed of idealism. And if, as must be ad- 
mitted, idealism has its own difficulties, they are not, I should 
say, of the same desperate character as those which naturalism 
is called upon to face. 

There is, it appears to me, this difference between naturalism 
and idealism. The first steps towards naturalism are easy 
and convincing. Naturalism takes the present results of the 
positive sciences at what appears to be their face-value, and 
from them it professes to obtain data sufficient for the establish- 
ment of a comprehensive philosophy. When, however, this 
philosophy is applied in interpretation of the more intimate as- 
pects of human experience, it becomes ever increasingly unsatis- 
factory. With idealism, on the other hand, the first steps are 
the most difficult. Its final conclusions exceed the insight yet 
yielded by the positive sciences, but do not contradict them; 
and it may be claimed that they are based upon a more thorough 
study of those features of our experience which have not yet 
been subjected to scientific treatment. 

I did not, however, set out to argue these high matters, but 
only to present the issues upon which naturalism and idealism 
are at present divided. Though each of these types of philosophy 
may be developed in a variety of forms, with subordinate differ- 
ences, in regard to the main issue they express the two alter- 
natives between which we are called upon to choose. They are, 
we may say, the summary and expression of opposing types of 
civilization; for there is little in human life that will be left 
unaffected, according as we make our decision for one or the other. 


NORMAN KEMP SMITH. 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 








THE CASE AGAINST DUALISM. 


T is my purpose in the following pages to comment briefly 
upon a number of isolated arguments against the theory of 
‘representationalism,’ or ‘dualism,’ which I happen to have run 
across in the course of my recent reading, and which I think will 
be found sufficiently typical. I shall endeavor to show that they 
are not decisive as against all available interpretations of such 
a theory, and that a much more thoroughgoing criticism than 
is common is necessary therefore on the part of opposing philoso- 
phies if their foundations are to stand entirely secure, since 
there is a surprising amount of agreement in the admission that 
representationalism is a less esoteric theory than any of its 
rivals, whose more involved and paradoxical constructions 
would have much less chance of acceptance were it not so that the 
simpler and more obvious way of interpreting knowledge is 
definitely bankrupt. And what I mean by representationalism, 
stated with as few metaphysical implications as possible, is this: 
There is a real world which we as human beings know, and which 
is distinct from us and from our humai knowledge of it. We 
know it by means of perceptions or ideas or thoughts, which are 
in themselves mental or subjective processes. And our ideas 
are true when the content which they affirm to belong to the 
real world really does belong to it,—when, therefore, these ideas 
‘correspond’ to the real outer fact which they profess to describe. 
1. “It has been one of the specious advantages of the repre- 
sentative theory of knowledge that it satisfied the craving for a 
real and reliable world . . . by sequestering all error and untruth 
in a place apart, the ‘subjective’ world. It is remarkable that 
this view has been found attractive and serviceable notwith- 
standing the fact that at the same time it provides that all that 
any person can experience or know is his own subjective world— 
the very stronghold of error.’” 


1 Holt, Concept of Consciousness, p. 259. 
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It is a not unusual misapprehension of the theory in question,' 
to suppose that it places the knowing process and its ‘object’ 
on a different footing in the case of truth and of error. This is 
quite unnecessary; the function of the ‘mental’ may well be the 
same in both. Even in error the ‘object’ is not mental; we 
believe in what we take to be an actual thing, not in a mental 
state. But in truth no less than in error, we are able to believe 
this through an immediate apprehension of content—made 
possible by its embodiment in ‘mental’ experiences of our own— 
which is then assigned by an affirmation of belief to the inde- 
pendent object. The only difference is, that in truth we are 
correct in so assigning it, whereas in error we are mistaken. 

Quite the most universal and most fatal misrepresentation of a 
reasonable theory of dualism is that indicated in the last phrase 
of the passage quoted. Unless one can persuade himself not to 
ignore the distinction drawn by the dualist between ‘experienc- 
ing’ and ‘knowing,’ he is incompetent to deal with the argument, 
because he utterly misunderstands what the modern dualist at 
any rate is trying to say. The fashionable way of convicting 
the doctrine of ‘subjectivism’ is by thus taking the statement 
that the subjective is the only reality we can experience,—a 
harmless claim enough, since being a part of immediate experience 
is all that ‘subjective’ is intended to mean,—and then assuming 
that this is the same as saying that the subjective is all that we 
can know. There is surely no logical impossibility in the sup- 
position that while we can only know things through experience, 
we can, through experience, know what is not itself experienced; 
the medium of knowledge, and the object of knowledge, are 
not prima facie identical. 

2. ‘They (the idealists) have always sharply repudiated the 
conception that the mind is a sort of vessel of ideas in the sense 
of phantoms of things, a transition from which to knowledge we 
have to justify by Epistemology.’” 

1“ If veridical objects existed in the physical realm, and erroneous objects in 


the mental realm, and the two realms were exclusive, there could be no explanation 
of error."" Cohen, J. of P., XIV, 265. Cf. also Spaulding, The New Rationalism, 


Pp. 93- 
? Bosanquet, PHILOSOPHICAL REviEW, XXVI, 12. 
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A good example of the disposition of certain critics to make out 
the worst possible case they can for dualism before they proceed 
to refute it. Is there any reasonable person who actually thinks 
that ideas are phantom effluvia of objects gathered up into a 
hollow receptacle called the mind, and then manipulated in some 
artificial way to produce knowledge? This is pure caricature. 
Substitute, for the notion of the mind as a vessel, and for the 
idea as a phantom interposing as a tertium quid to veil the object 
from us, the conception of the self as a concrete experience-process 
capable of utilizing certain experienced qualities to throw light 
upon the character of an environment on which it finds itself 
dependent, and which it is compelled to recognize as separate 
from itself, and what particular merit attaches to a philosophy, 
self-evidently, for sharply repudiating this? If there is one 
thing that forces itself upon us every moment of our lives, it is the 
obvious difference between the big world on the one hand, and 
man with his scant and imperfect knowledge on the other; most 
evidently man’s knowledge is not reality, but is of reality. And 
to evade the need of weighing fairly the ‘dualistic’ feature in 
this common sense claim by substituting a caricature, is a not 
quite reputable form of polemics. Why speak of the mind as a 
vessel containing ideas, instead of as a reality that experiences 
itself in the form of ideas, as modifications of its own nature? 
Why call ideas ‘phantoms,’ with the evident wish to suggest 
unreality, when the essential thing is only that there should be 
spme correspondence between the thing we believe in and what 
we believe about it? Why imply, as so frequently is done, that 
ideas part us from the object, when the whole point is that they 
reveal to us the object’s true nature? It is not that knowledge 
separates us from things; it is, rather, that we are separated 
from things already (or are ‘we’ everything?), and knowledge 
helps to close the gap. It is true that knowledge does not bring 
about actual identity with the things we know; fortunately I 
can know a fool without necessarily becoming a fool myself. 
But knowledge does not claim this, and it is nothing against it 
therefore that it fails to supply the place of self-existence. 
And if ideas are precisely the tools we use to get to things which 
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are nol ourselves, why should they be a veil between these things 
and the mind, any more than money is a barrier between the 
purchaser and the object of his desire? Meanwhile, the only 
sense in which we have to justify a ‘transition’ to knowledge by 
epistemology, is in the sense that the fact that we find ourselves 
thus knowing objects through our ideas, requires, before it can 
itself as a process be understood, to be analyzed and placed in 
connection with other facts, since of course it is not theories of 
knowledge, but only knowledge itself, that we have by nature. 
There is not the least ground for claiming that the dualist, any 
more than any other philosopher, needs to hold that epistemology 
creates knowledge to begin with. 

3. “The representative theory in all its forms contains the 
following difficulty: On the one hand, there is nothing in the 
idea by which its correspondence with the thing, or even the 
existence of the thing, can be attested; and yet on the other 
hand, it is only through the idea that the nature and existence 
of the thing can be known.”"! 

We cannot know things except through the idea, but it 
is not through the idea alone, as a psychological existent, 
thet we know them. Because the character of a thing is 
only knowable in case we have a resembling idea, it does 
not follow that the existence of the resemblance is the only 
thing involved in the claim that it resembles, or that there 
is no further element in the situation that might serve as a 
‘test.’ I have myself no doubt that there is something more, 
and something very essential; it is our active relationship with 
things. And is it not conceivable that the acceptance of certain 
characters in which instinctively we are led to clothe the world,— 
a world we believe in because of its relation to our active needs,— 
might rationally find itself justified in so far as it worked, practi- 
cally, or through its logical consistency with other beliefs that 
also work? It is true that on the theory of representationalism 
there is always an academic possibility of doubt as to the cor- + 
rectness of our knowledge; but academic doubt is not practical 
doubt—the only thing worth worrying about. And meanwhile 

1 De Laguna, Dogmatism and Evolution, p. 56. . 
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if any other philosophical theory has attained to infallible certi- 
tude, will it kindly speak up? The fact that one can formulate 
a philosophy which theoretically presupposes reality present in 
a way that ought to make our knowledge indubitable, does not, 
it should be noticed, actually validate this knowledge, so long 
as there is any possibility of doubting the theory; and as all 
philosophical theories can up to date apparently be doubted, 
agnosticism, if by this we mean a lack of intuitive or demon- 
strative certainty, is our common fate. I should myself prefer 
not to place the demands of knowledge so high, and so be able 
to hold that I have perfectly good ‘knowledge’ whenever I have 
belief that is able to hold out rationally against suggestions of 
doubt. 

4. “‘Nothing can represent a thing but that thing itself... . 
The upshot is that there are no such two things as knowledge 
and the object of knowledge, or thought and the thing thought 
of. . . . Our ideas are never completely identical with the ob- 
jects. Hence we have become wedded, or indeed welded to the 
phrase—my thought is of an object—when we ought to say and 
mean—my thought is a portion of the object,—or better still,— 
a portion of the object is my thought.”” 

The truth here is that nothing can represent a thing, in the 
_ fepresentationalist’s sense, unless in so far it is like that thing,— 
unless, that is, it has characteristics which are identical. But 
it is only the neo-realist’s bad metaphysics which makes identity 
of character, or similarity, equivalent to absolute identity. For 
the neo-realist, two men with the same shape of nose must be in 
so far the same man; why not keep to common sense and say that 
they are existentially quite different men, but are similar in that 
they have one abstract character in common? In other words, 
recognize that there are such things as existents which possess 
character, but are not themselves bare logical descriptive terms, 
and the argument loses its point. 

5. “I would remind him that I objected to (the representative) 
theory because it has come to the absurd impasse of declaring 
that the idea which represents is not even like the thing which 

1 Holt, Concept of Consciousness, pp. 142, 148, 149. 
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is represented. The idea of space, it says, is not spatial, the 
idea of shape is shapeless, of color is not colored, and so forth.” ! 

There is no reason why dualism need come to the absurd im- 
passe which Professor Holt mentions, though certain dualists 
may. I should make no objection to the claim that if the idea of 
space is truly to represent space, it must be spatial—with proper 
qualifications. I see no reason why sense experience should 
not, for example, have the quality of ‘extensity,’ and just because 
it has this character be able to refer extensity to the outer world 
as the basis of its spatial nature, though the sensation thus 
characterized is not thereby in other respects identified with 
the extended object, and need not itself be in space. 

6. ‘The strain of eye-convergence means nearness, not because 
it resembles it in any way, but because it has been constantly 
associated with it.’ 

By picking your examples you can find plenty of psychological 
facts of this sort, in which ‘meaning’ does in the indirect and 
practical sense have a connotation due to association. No one 
ever supposed that eye strain resembled nearness. But if 
nearness is a different idea which eye strain ‘suggests,’ what is 
the idea of nearness, when we stop to ‘realize’ it? Do we not 
in such a case call up in idea some instance where nearness was 
an immediate relational experience? and between such an inter- 
pretative idea, and actual nearness, is there no resemblance? 
If there is none, nearness in the end is nothing to us but a word, 
even though eye strain may enable us to act in a manner appro- 
priate to near objects. 

7. “If this statement (that an experience ‘points beyond 
itself’) is taken to mean . . . that my experience has a reference 
to something not given in the experience, then it is really a con- 
tradiction in terms. There can be nothing in an experience 
which is not experienced. How should we be aware of the some- 
thing beyond the experience except it is presented in expe- 
rience?’ 

It is a contradiction to suppose that something can be in 


1 Ibid., pp. 237-8. 
? De Laguna, Dogmatism and Evolution, p. 63. 
* Alexander, Mind, XXII, p. 22. 
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experience which is not experienced, but not, again, that some- 
thing can be known which is not experienced—the only point in 
question. Of course the referring is experienced, and also the 
‘nature’ of that which is referred to. But why should it be a | 
priort impossible to have an active belief in the existence of 
something not now present, though its supposed nature may be 
present, or apprehended, or ‘given.’ (The object also, it may be 
remarked, may be said to be ‘ presented ’, but this does not mean 
the same as present.) Anyhow we do have such beliefs; and 
one may prophesy that it will take a long time to convince the 
average man by logic that he cannot believe that a real man 
Julius Caesar once existed who no longer exists, and who, there- 
fore, is not now experienced, by himself, or by anyone else. 
At least the meaning of such a belief is not a contradiction in 
terms, for I can actually distinguish it as a possibility, and 
contrast it, as my own thesis for example, with Mr. Alexander’s 
thesis. The trouble here lies in assuming to begin with that the 
presence of a ‘nature’ or ‘quality’ in experience is all there is to 
belief or knowledge. 

8. “Concluding that the content of perception is subjective 
because it is other than and subsequent to an objective process 
which produces it, and then concluding that we must question 
or reconstruct the objectivity of the process because the only 
means by which we know it is the content.””! 

A sound argument against subjective idealism, but not against 
a reasonable dualism. If in the first phrase ‘content of per- 
ception’ means only the character of the immediate psychological 
medium, and not the object of knowledge,—the only sense in which 
dualism need speak of it as ‘subjective,’—its subjectivity has no 
bearing at all upon the objective character of the known process 
which produced it, or of anything else that is ‘known.’ 

g. “Is not what we perceive red? . . . Is it not then plainly 
repugnant to conclude that the contents of the mind are, all of 
them, immaterial? . . . It (the world) may be made only of 
the stuff of consciousness, but then consciousness is the kind of 
stuff that may be condensed into a lump of sugar with which 


1 Woodbridge, Essays in Honor of William James, p. 157. 
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to sweeten coffee. Nor can we hope to obscure the fact by 
insisting that ‘states of consciousness’ are at best ‘representa- 
tions’ of other things, which other things have the qualities in 
question. For, however that may be, the ‘representations’ have 
also the same qualities and obey the same laws. . . . A repre- 
sentative world which can thus so faithfully copy, even in part, 
another world which is somehow its cause, would appear to 
contain within itself all the elements necessary to show how 
process and result are related to each other, at least ‘in repre- 
sentation.’ And if ‘in representation,’ then surely the need of 
duplicated worlds has disappeared so far as any positive result 
for knowledge is concerned, for process and result would in that 
event be given in a manner wherein their relation to each other 
could be defined.’”! 

A dualistic theory need not hold that there are two objects— 
a real and a represented one; there is one real object and the 
medium or machinery of acquaintance with it. And while this 
medium may embody logical qualities which it refers to the 
object, it is as an existent different from the objective existent, 
and has such qualitative differences also as follow from this. 
Because therefore the quality sweetness must be embodied in a 
taste sensation to give concreteness and actuality to my mean- 
ings, there is no necessity that this mental existent should act 
like the other and objective existent, and sweeten coffee. And 
accordingly the fact that the idea has a sufficient identity to 
enable us in terms of its own content to define a given reality, 
does not mean that it is a substitute for the process thus defined. 
Because the mind is able through characters which come home 
to it in immediate experience to understand what is meant by 
the constitution of the solar system, it does not follow that this 
knowing idea could itself take the place of a solar system, or 
create one. The realm of knowledge, and the realm of natural 
history, involve different starting points and different problems. 
The world must first be presupposed in order that knowledge of 
it should be, and knowledge must be presupposed in order that 
the world should be known; but this is no circular process, since 
being, and being known, are not the same. 

1 Woodbridge, ibid., pp. 160, 163. 
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10. ‘‘In what sense can a concept correspond point for point 
to an object, when admittedly no general object exists? If 
therefore representationalism be true, conceptual thought must 
be a progressive falsification of the true nature of reality.’”! 

Apparently here, as not infrequently, the notion of represen- 
tation is interpreted too narrowly to mean a literal picture or 
image of a concrete thing. All that representation implies is 
that any character of reality in particular in terms of which 
reality is known, can also be experienced in an immediate psy- 
chological way; to what extent the nature of the world is sub- 
stantive, or relational, or what not, it reserves for further inquiry. 

11. “So long as I maintain my independent position over 
against the object, its inner center and essence remains inacces- 
sible, refusing to be ‘reduced’ to sensations and relations in my 
mind. Only by stripping off its subjective opinions and sinking 
itself in the object does the mind render itself capable of becoming 
the bearer of truth. . . . If this be granted (that objects are 
capable of being known), there must be more than an external 
correspondence between the idea and the object. The idea, we 
say, is the interpretation of the object, the revelation of its 
nature. . . . Logical experience does not construct an image or 
subjective picture of the object, but reveals its essential nature 
and relations as an element in an organized system of ideas. 
The relation between ‘idea’ and real object is not external like 
that of a copy and its original, but the more intimate inner 
relation of existence and meaning. It would therefore seem to 
follow that the question whether the real object and the idea 
are numerically identical cannot properly be raised. . . . The 
‘cognizing’ experience is not an object at all; it cannot even be 
regarded as an existing psychological process.’” 

Such statements have a perfectly good meaning, to most of 
which I should not hesitate to subscribe; but they ignore the 
particular aspect of the problem with which dualism happens 
to be dealing. If we understand by the ‘idea’ the ideal sig- 
nificance of the object, its meaning aspect, its relationships and 


1 Jones, PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, XX, p. 418. 
? Creighton, PHILOSOPHICAL REviEW, XXI, pp. 313, 314, 315. 
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bearings as these extend beyond its bare isolated existence, this 
to be sure is no ‘copy.’ It is, as it claims to be, a description of 
the larger scheme to which the object belongs,—a logical scheme 
that can be thought apart from any particular ‘knower.’ In 
this sense idea means simply ‘intelligible content of knowledge,’ 
or, since the object of knowledge and reality are one, it means 
reality itself on its descriptive side. But while knowledge or 
truth may be used properly as referring to the logical content 
known, ‘knowing,’ or ‘believing to be true,’ involves something 
in addition—something which is an existing psychological 
process, whose relation to the object which it knows cannot be 
left out of a complete epistemological statement. And if this 
latter relation is not ‘copying,’ at any rate we give up any hope 
of identifying it when we merely fall back on the other sense of 
knowledge as an intelligible description of the object abstracted 
from any particular knowing act. Meanwhile I am willing to 
agree (1) that if by the object’s inner center and reference one 
were to mean its existence, it is in a sense not accessible to knowl- 
edge, though this is God’s fault and not the fault of knowing; 
in any other sense the independence of the self—the fact that it 
is other than the object—is no drawback to perfectly valid and 
comprehensive knowledge: (2) that the object is quite justified 
in refusing to be reduced to sensations and relations in my mind, 
though if the object’s qualities and relations are not capable 
somehow of coming home to me in psychological experience, 
I do not see how J could ever get any notion of what they are; 
and, (3) that while of course one should strip off his mere sub- 
jective opinions and sink himself in the object, this does not 
mean either that he should try to become the object (he can’t 
do this if he tries), or that he should try to think the object 
without having any ideas in his mind to do the thinking with. 

12. ‘Representative theories of perception avoid the logical 
paradox, but on the other hand they violate the reader’s sense 
of life, which knows no intervening mental image, but seems to 
see the room and the book immediately just as they physically 
exist.’”! 


! James, Redical Empiricism, p. 11. 
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A true statement of the fact; but dualism need not mean that 
we have two objects, one of which we perceive (the subjective 
one), while the other we only infer. It is quite possible to inter- 
pret it in a way to account perfectly for the unity of the object 
in experience. And meanwhile it should not be overlooked that 
when we cease perceiving, and start to examine the perceiving 
experience itself, the burden of proof is now against the monist; 
common sense has usually found reason to believe that here it 
has to do with a second more or less substantive kind of fact, not 
identical with the permanent physical object perceived. 

13. ‘‘ How is it possible for such an external object to impress 
its image on the mind?’”! 

If this means to ask how, or why, reality is as it is, the question 
of course cannot be answered. But there seems no particular 
reason why the fact might not be so that, on occasion of a nerve 
process, an existence should appear possessing some of the char- 
acteristics of the object setting up the process; or why, if know- 
ledge or belief be assumed possible at all, this characteristic 
might not then be referred to such an object. 

14. “I suspect that the view is fostered by the dislike of rela- 
tions, and that it is felt the mind could not know objects unless 
there were something ‘in’ the mind which could be called the 
state of knowing the object. Such a view, however, leads at 
once to a vicious endless regress, since the relation of idea to 
object will have to be explained by supposing that the idea 
itself has an idea of the object, and so on ad infinitum.’ 

There is no objection that I am aware of to ‘relations,’ 
though there might very well be to Mr. Russeli’s conception of a 
particular relation called knowing, in which one term is just the 
relation to (awareness of) the other term. If to escape this it is 
thought we need a substantive mental term to which the object 
is in that relationship of correspondence which knowledge 
involves, this means no reduction of the relation itself to an idea 
or ‘state,’ and leads to no endless regress. 

15. ‘‘Truth (as correspondence) becomes a relation, the ex- 


' Creighton, PHILOSOPHICAL Review, XII, p. 6or. 
? Russell, Proc. Aris. Soc., 1910-11, p. I19. 
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istence of which can never be revealed to us. For the Real 
which is required to verify it is itself by definition inaccessible to 
our experience.” 

In so far as this is the old assumption that because a thing is 
not present to experience it cannot be known, it has already been 
discounted. But if we do not beg the question by asserting a 
priori that knowledge of something not immediately experienced 
is impossible, the existence of the relation can be revealed to us. 
Just as I can cumpare Alexander with Julius Casar and see a 
likeness, for the reason that, though neither are present existen- 
tially, they are both alike present in idea, so I can think of an 
object known and a past perception of this object, and discover 
(if it happens to be there) a point of resemblance, since both are 
now present in thought, and present together. It is of course 
presupposed that agreement is a relationship discovered by later 
inspection, and not a part of the original perceptual experience, 
which is aware only of the object. 

16. “A green and leafy mental state could not, as such, be 
distinguished from a green and leafy object, if the greenness and 
leafiness in object and mental state were wholly identical.’” 

So, I suppose, I could not distinguish red hair from a red 
sunset if the redness were the same. Naturally I could not dis- 
tinguish a green and leafy mental state from a green and leafy 
object if the two things, as wholes, were the same; but then by 
definition they are different. A ‘green and leafy mental state,’ 
by the way, is a misleading description on a view such as I 
should want to defend, since it implies that the mental state 
would look like a green leaf to an observer, which it is unneces- 
sary tosuppose. Surely we could have a feeling of green through 
sensation without the sensation looking green. 

17. “It is a fundamental error to take the agreement formula, 
the notion that true ideas are those that copy or agree with 
reality, as the original, natural, instinctive and obvious meaning 
of truth. Such a formula is, in fact, unintelligible until after 
the appearance of the sceptical individualism which would separ- 


1 Schiller, Proc. Aris. Soc., 1908-0, p. 97. 
2 Leighton, PutLosopHicaL Review, XIX, p. 11. 
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ate the knower from the world of reality which he seeks to know. 
. . . If the truth seeker . . . has any doubt as to his success in 
getting truth, it is clear that what he doubts is not whether his 
judgments agree with or copy reality, but rather whether they 
do or do not successfully read the meaning of this particular fact 
or group of facts before him in the light of their total experiential 
context. . . . One should reserve the word ‘truth’ to describe 
the quality which judgments have when they successfully report 
for thought the significance of the experienced fact or facts.’”! 

This is approximately true. The naive man is concerned 
with the content of truth, or that which is true; and he measures 
this content by comparison with other content, all equally 
objective in form. He is a scientist in other words, rather than 
an epistemologist. But for just that reason the epistemologist 
cannot take off-hand his definition from the common man. The 
philosopher needs to distinguish two problems. He may, pre- 
supposing that everybody knows what ‘trueness’ is, ask what 
quality distinguishes one claimant to truth from another; here 
‘what is truth’ is equivalent to, ‘what ‘truths’ are true?’ Or he 
may go back of this and inquire what we mean by ‘trueness’; 
what does any claim that my belief is true involve as such? 
And here we do need to bring into the definition some reference 
to ‘belief’ on the one hand, and reality on the other. 

18. “Truth is not a copy of reality. Truth is in question just 
as much when we are dealing with unrealities as when we are 
dealing with realities. Centaurs are unreal, yet for all that it is 
true that Cheiron was a centaur.’” 

Doesn’t ‘It is true that Cheiron was a centaur’ mean, ‘my 
assertion of this corresponds with the actual nature of the fable 
as a fact in Greek mythology’? 

19. “In strict dualism there is no possibility of inferring from 
my content to your content, or to you, because there is not a 
single experienced factor common to both.’ 

There may be likeness, or identity of character involved, which 
ought to be enough for inference. 


1 Bakewell, PHtLosopHicaL Review, XVII, pp. 582, 589, 590. 
2 Bakewell, ibid., p. 584. 
* Dunlap, Psychol. Rev., XXIII, p. 63. 
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20. “Since truth goes beyond the given, it is impossible to 
understand how truth can copy reality. For, before the reality 
has been reached, there is no original to copy, and, when the 
reality has been attained, that attainment already is truth, and 
you cannot gain truth by transcribing it.’"! 

The representative theory does not say that the idea copies 
reality, as if it had reality there to copy from, but that a given 
content is believed to be a copy of (a true account of) reality. 
Before reality is reached (in knowledge) there can indeed be no 
original (in knowledge) which is copied from; but there may 
exist an original of which the cognitive account is believed to be 
a true one, and which may very well have been concerned in 
producing the conditions that now make it possible to give an 
account of it. So when a true description of reality has been 
attained, you do not indeed gain truth by describing it over 
again. There is no question of one description copying another; 
the description itself is true. But it is already a description of 
something else, and a description embodied in a mental process; 
and here the notion of resemblance is already present. The 
alternative is that ‘when reality has been attained’ may mean, 
‘when it is present bodily in the knowledge of it.’ This may be 
Mr. Bradley's notion of complete knowledge, but it is not the 
dualist’s; for him, the presence of reality in this sense would mean 
that we are reality, and so no longer ‘know’ it. 

21. “If the judgment is false, that is not because my ideas do 
not correspond to reality, but because such a conjunction of 
concepts is not to be found among existents.’” 

Why may not both be so? Ultimately it is the fact that such a 
conjunction of characters is not to be found among existents 
which make a particular judgment false (though it does not give 
to falsehood its meaning); and so long as we think of truth as 
‘truths,’ and abstract the content of the judgment from the 
judging act, we can confine our reference thus to the ‘reality’ 
side. But it still remains so that judgment involves something 
more than existence, or subsistence; it is a human process of 


1 Bradley, Mind, XVI, p. 167. 
? Moore, Mind, VIII, p. 179. 
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judging. And while the ‘character of reality’ is the standard 
by which the claim of any judgment in particular to be true is 
tested, the bare fact of needing such a real standard itself implies 
the presence of a claim to truth, or belief, which is not this 
reality, but whose relation to reality is what gives meaning to 
‘trueness.’ 

22. ‘‘It is similarly impossible that truth should depend on a 
relation to existents, or to an existent, since the proposition by 
which it is so defined must itself be true, and the truth of this can 
certainly not be established, without a vicious circle, by ex- 
hibiting its dependence on an existent. . . . An appeal to the 
facts is useless. For in order that a fact may be made the basis 
of an argument, it must first be put in the form of a proposition, 
and, moreover, this proposition must be supposed true. . . . All 
true inference must be inference from a true proposition, and 
that the conclusion follows from the premise must again be a true 
proposition: so that here also it would appear that the nature of a 
true proposition: is the ultimate datum. . . . When an existent 
is said to be involved in truth, a vicious circle is committed, 
since the proposition ‘something is true,’ in which ‘something 
exists’ is supposed to be involved, must itself be true, if the latter 
is to be so.’” 

Because we cannot talk about anything except by putting it 
in the form of a proposition, it cannot be anything but a propo- 
sition, so that knowledge moves entirely inside the circle of 
‘logical system.’ The main trouble with this claim is that we 
are sure it isn’t so. The question-begging assumption here seems 
to be, that the ‘truth’ of a proposition consists only in certain 
inner relationships between the terms, 7. e., that all knowledge 
reduces in the end to the intuitive perception of actual relation- 
ships. But such a ‘fact’ is in the distinctive sense not ‘true.’ 
It is simply real; just as when we say that a conclusion truly 
follows from a proposition this does not mean that the conclusion 
is true, but only that it really follows. The thesis simply leaves 
out of consideration that experience of ‘belief’ wherein logical 
relationships appear to be transcended, and we find ourselves 

1 Moore, ibid., pp. 181-82. 
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accepting an ‘existent’ reality of which terms and relationships 
are assumed to hold,—the experience on which physical and 
contingent, as opposed to logical and necessary knowledge 
rests. And unless we arbitrarily set aside this natural claim at 
the start, we have no right to ignore the relation to existents 
which it implies because it cannot be intuited or logically deduced, 
since its evidence does not rest to begin with upon any truths of 
logic. The objection, again, seems to assume that ‘establishing’ 
a truth means deducing it from something else that is true; this 
alone would render us liable to a vicious circle. But a definition 
so far as I can see is not established in this manner; and here 
I seem to detect another ambiguity. ‘Trueness’ is what we are 
setting out to define, as a character of all truths; and we establish 
the definition by applying it to instances, and recognizing that 
it actually interprets what we mean when we use the word. 
Now the truth ¢hat trueness is so definable is not the quality we 
are defining, but one of these cases in particular; and why the 
fact that the definition is found applicable here should be against 
it I confess I do not see. Certainly we should not regard a 
definition of truth as very successful if the truth that it was true 


proved an exception to it. 
A. K. ROGERs. 
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FROM THE OLD REALISM TO THE NEW. 


REAMS are incidental additions to our mental life: they 
occur because the general economy of the human organism 
requires a nightly interruption of consciousness. Their inci- 
dental nature, however, does not necessarily tie them down to 
paltriness of value—the by-product of an industry may become 
its most valuable asset. One modern school of thought esteems 
them highly as a source of self-revelation; and the opinion, dating 
back into the past as far as we can peer, that the dream is a 
moment of revelation, though it have rivals in more contemptuous 
estimates, is still vigorous. Students of the human mind have 
long realized, amid conflicting estimates and interpretations of 
dreaming, that the dream throws some light on mental process. 
The more varied the situations in which anything is observed, 
be it a black beetle or the human mind, the more varied its 
behavior tends to be and the greater the opportunity of under- 
standing it becomes. Incidental situations, not included, as it 
were, in the plan but involved in it as an exigency, may provide 
an insight that converts a mere incident into an important source 
of knowledge. Writers who touch on mental process vary in 
their estimates of the value of dreaming as a window into the 
mind, but they very consistently recognize that human conscious- 
ness grants extra glimpses of its nature through its peculiar 
behavior when sleep imposes upon it the situation resulting in 
the dream. 

Many philosophical writers are fond of saying that the spirit 
of the whole resides in every part. This is true, if construed in a 
reasonable way, of human thought. The whole mind of an- 
individual is often apparent in one particular opinion. The 
general tenor, bent, and nature of an epoch can be frequently 
discerned in its attitude to one particular problem. This 
principle is important for the historian because he can often 
perceive or display the manner of movement of human thought 
by considering its relation to one special question. Human 
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beings drop into mental habits as they drop into habits of action; 
and just as they act in special situations in line with their custo- 
mary actions so they tend to think of special subjects in a manner 
similar to their thinking on all others. This provides another 
function for those incidental mental occurrences that we call 
dreams; by their opinions on dreaming men frequently expose 
their general conceptions of the human mind. [In a survey of 
human thought wide enough to shake out the predilections of 
individuals the development of opinion about dreaming illus- 
trates very interestingly one striking movement of human think- 
ing. A series of postage stamps or of coins can illustrate the 
fortunes of a kingdom—it can bear witness, for example, to a 
passage into Republicanism from Monarchy. By its more vital 
connection with thought as it grows constantly and moves con- 
tinuously the theory of dreaming still more effectively exemplifies 
how that growth and movement have proceeded. The message 
of the coins or postage stamps would not be intelligible to one 
entirely ignorant of history, but it becomes clear when that ignor- 
ance is removed. So with the series of opinions on dreaming 
that lines the course of thought: it becomes significant in the 
light thrown upon it from the whole of thought of which it forms 
a part. 

Habits of thought proceed, like widening rays from a central 
light, from psychical centers. A mother’s love for her child is a 
fountain of deeds and thoughts that settle into regular habits of 
protection and tendance. Such a psychical center organizes 
the mind into dispositions that determine its character and 
growth. The character of the general mind of an epoch, like 
that of any single mind, results from the natures of the psychical 
centers into which it is organized. One psychical center in 
particular that dominated the speculation of the Greeks and has 
influenced the whole course of Western thought has an important 
connection with the movement of thought so vividly reflected in 
the historical variation of opinion concerning the nature of 
dreaming. This psychical center is the impression made by the 
external animated or psychical object, by the material object with 
jife or mind in it. An alternative psychical center was possible 
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in the impression made upon consciousness by attention to its 
own private flow of thought. This inwards turning of the mental 
eye occurs in Indian thinking and, as is evident in such studies 
as Mrs. Rhys Davids’s Buddhist Psychology, contrasts with the 
outwards vision that dominated the origins of occidental philoso- 
phy in the mind of Greece. The opposition between these two 
psychical centers depends upon dominance and not on positive 
mutual exclusion. Buddhist thinkers could not ignore the offices 
of the external world as a stimulator of sensation and thought; 
Greek thinkers, though they might conceivably have perceived 
around them an inanimate world without realizing the fact of 
their own consciousness, could not recognize that their world was 
peopled by bodies with minds in them without understanding 
that they themselves had private consciousnesses distinct, or 
apparently distinct, from the objects perceived or comprehended 
by these consciousnesses. Greek thought proceeded differently 
from Buddhist and imposed a developmental character upon the 
whole course of European thought because it was dominated by 
the impression made upon the reflective mind by the external 
psychic object. 

This psychical centering had many consequences. It resulted 
in a genuine inability, to mention one instance, to conceive with 
any rigor the occurrence of inanimate or purely physical existence; 
the Greek had a difficulty in squeezing psychism out of his con- 
ceptions of material bodies that is almost inexplicable to us. 
The impatience of Socrates with Anaxagoras proceeded, in great 
part at least, from this difficulty. He had ‘heard some one 
reading out of a book of Anaxagoras, as he said, that mind 
was the disposer and cause of all, and he expected that if 
the earth was in the center, he would explain that this position 
was the best.’ Also he hoped to understand from Anaxagoras 
how the speeds of the stars and all the various motions of the 
heavenly bodies were “all of them for the best.”" A belief in a 
general design pervading the universe need not exclude the 
attribution of many of its occurrences to the operation of purely 
physical forces on purely material bodies; but Socrates was too 

1 Phaedo, Jowett's Trans., 97, B, 98, A. 
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psychically centered on the psychic object as the type of all 
existence to be able to think of any natural object as under 
natural laws that have no immediate connection with ‘best’ 
or ‘good.’ Plato, when he proposed the question ‘in the like- 
ness of what animal did the Creator make the world?” intimated 
his mental habit of regarding all objects of thought not only as 
outside things like sticks and stones but as mental, or at least 
animate, things like men or snakes or trees. The failure to draw 
any fundamental distinction between persons and things that 
mingled into European thought and continued to affect its course 
throughout is closely connected with a second mental habit 
derived from the same psychical center. 

It is quite intelligible, to introduce a slight digression, that men 
should have persisted in thinking of everything in the same way 
that they thought of those objects that we call living, animal or 
human bodies—in thinking of everything, that is, as an external 
thing with consciousness or, at least, with life. A habit of thought 
derived from mental commerce with one group of objects per- 
sists, when it is formed, to tempt to the same way of thinking 
about another group of objects, though they may really be very 
different from the first. Those objects or things in the external 
world which are alive, more particularly those living things that 
are recognized as conscious, in greater or less degree, in the same 
way as the observer himself, such as men and higher animals, 
make the most immediate and intimate impression on men’s 
minds. The late Professor Durkheim need not have considered 
it necessary to provide a special explanation of the anthropo- 
logical discovery that the humbler natural objects are the first 
to be divinized.2, Men speculated about the snake and revered 
or feared it before they thought much about the sun, because 
they had to dodge the one and simply live under the other. 
Immediate necessity was satisfied by animal food; immediate 
activity was required for the hunt; immediate danger had to be 
faced in the presence of powerful predatory animals: man’s 
first thoughts inevitably centered on the animals which, though 


! Timaeus, Jowett’s Trans., 30, B. 
? The Elementary Forms of the Religious Life (Eng. trans.), Ch. 3. 
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from a cosmic point of view they may be humbler natural objects, 
were among the most significant objects during man’s early 
struggles for safety and subsistence. The first gods were 
probably animal gods and they were the first because men began 
by admitting the superiority of the animal. This sense of animal 
superiority may have arisen by combining the realization that 
animals have both passions and the power to gratify them, even 
on human bodies, with a sense of separateness of nature 
that threw round them a mystical feeling of magical power. 
His own fellows again, amid the many objects by which he was 

surrounded, most directly influenced his life, called forth his — 
emotions and employed his thoughts when primitive man stood 
face to face with the universe. An animistic habit of thought 
resulted, appropriate to its own most immediate interests in 
external objects that did possess life or consciousness, which 
could not be suddenly changed for another more appropriate to 
inanimate objects. Primitive man hurt his fellows from vin- 
dictiveness or anger; his fellow hurt him for like reasons; when a 
falling bough struck him or a stone bruised him he connected 
his pain with vindictiveness or anger. Civilized man still carries 
over into his instinctive reactions towards material objects the 
habits derived from relations with psychic beings. An angry 
kick to an offending chair leg is a useless persistence of an angry 
habit of attack that represents a defence against beings that can 
be hurt. The first habits dictate to the rest: man, accustomed 
to kicking his wife, kicks everything that annoys him and, 
accustomed to things that can feel and see and think, continues 
to believe that all things do the same. When a distinction 
between the animate and inanimate is drawn it still remains 
under the dominance of the notion that all things resemble the 
persons who become impressed on men’s minds as the type of 
all reality. Inanimates are simply, in the first instance, motion- 
less animates. Stones may have children or become kangaroos, 
and throughout primitive culture runs the failure to realize that 
the purely physical object, though external and outward like 
the psychic being, is senseless and unresponsive. The close 
connection between mind and living body, remarks Professor 
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James Ward, obscured their duality for primitive thought.' 
Hobbes noted how persistent was this primitive mental habit of 
applying conceptions derived from acquaintance with conscious 
beings to all objects. ‘‘For men measure,” he wrote, “not only 
other men, but all other things by themselves.” ‘‘ The schools,” 
he adds, “ think that things grow weary of motion and suppose 
that heavy bodies fall downwards because they desire to 
rest.’ 

Two important consequences resulted from this psychical 
centering on the psychic object as the type of all existence. 
A man or any animal is an external thing just as a rock or a 
mountain is an external thing; he is also active and conscious. 
Hobbes had realized the first consequence—the habit of treating 
all things or objects as if they were living or conscious. The 
second consequence was responsible for the movement of thought, 
previously referred to, which is reflected in the history of opinion 
regarding the dream. Men began by connecting external 
existents or objects so intimately with conscious quality or 
animation that they were unable to conceive anything without 
psychic properties. Under one aspect the development of 
human thought was a progressive elimination of psychism from 
objects now regarded as purely physical or material: atoms, for 
example, are no longer believed to love or hate one another, nor 
are moving physical bodies now supposed to stop because they 
become tired. The original intimate connection between con- 
sciousness and externality simultaneously seduced men into 
thinking that everything external was conscious and that every- 
thing mental was outside them. Aristotle had escaped from 
the primitively naive notion that thoughts enter our minds as 
nuts drop into our hands, but even he continued to think, as 
Ward puts it, of thought as a universal product, rather than as a 
process in the individual mind. Descartes represents, to refer 
again to Professor Ward though not to his own words, the first 
definite growth, during the development of thought, out of the 
grip of the idea that thoughts are external things like pebbles 


1 Psychological Principles, Ch. 1. 
2 Leviathan, Ch. 2. 
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into the clear realization that the individual consciousness is 
an inner, private, mental world.' 

The impress of the fundamental habit of externalizing all things 
to make them like the original type of reality, the animated 
external object, is stamped upon the Platonic Ideas. Beare 
notes that the objective existence of things was never even up 
for discussion till many centuries after Thales? the Greeks simply 
accepted, until continued thinking disturbed the first spontaneous 
habit of thought, the verdict of immediate impression that objects 
existed outside their minds and independently of them. This 
original mental habit combined with the equally fundamental 
belief that anything apprehended, even a personal feeling like 
toothache or a personal idea, is external to and independent of 
the apprehender inevitably resulted in furnishing the outer 
world of external reality at the expense of the inner world of the 
individual mind. Human thought has struggled long and strenu- 
ously to fix the boundary between the outer world and inner 
consciousness: what, has been its constant question, belongs to 
the private consciousness when perceiving or thinking goes on 
and what is outside it? This struggle was not foreseen at the 
first. It arose when philosophical reflection realized how thought 
had simply followed its original bias by placing everything in the 
outer world that could possibly be placed there. Plato’s Doc- 
trine of Ideas is a little diagram of a great total movement of 
thought in which his own influence has been so prominent. In 
the first phases of thought the inner world of private conscious- 
ness was narrowed almost to a point. Plato supposed that as 
particular good things or actions or persons existed outside and 
independently of the perceiving mind so did the Idea of the 
Good. Beauty, absolute or archetypal beauty (Plato never 
rested securely in any single opinion about the Ideas) was just 
as truly an inhabitant of outer, independent reality as any object 
judged to be beautiful. Consciousness was robbed of its concept 
of beauty to enrich outer reality with another member. Plato, 
in his later writings, hinted at the reversal of this process that 


1 Psychological Principles, Ch. 1. 
? Greek Theories of Elementary Cognition from Alcmaon to Aristotle. (Introd.) 
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was destined to struggle into thought and leave for ever upon 
it the marks of the struggle between rational insistence on the 
claims of consciousness to its own possessions and the indurated 
human bias towards placing all things in external reality. “But 
may not the ideas, asked Socrates, be thoughts only, and have 
no proper existence except in our own minds, Parmenides?’’! 
This transference, hinted or accepted, of Ideas from outer exis- 
tence to a ‘proper existence’ only ‘in our own minds’ reflects 
one main movement of thought from primeval days to these. 
To match the primal habit of externalizing everything an equally 
extreme result of the attempt to restore to consciousness what 
has in it its ‘proper existence’ may be taken to secure two posts 
which will mark the course of thought. This extreme view is not 
a settled habit of thought to which all conform or did conform, 
as all men originally conformed to the externalizing bias; but it 
exposes the nature of one of the most significant movements of 
thought. The Australian native passes his toothache into a 
stone and his fellow may receive it if he touch the infected 
object. The Platonic Doctrine of Ideas shares a common heri- 
tage from the primal inability to think of anything with- 
out placing it outside the mind. A solipsist like Verworn 
places everything within his own mind—everything, even his child, 
even its own thoughts, even its affection for its father.2 Now 
the history of opinion about dreaming has been moulded by its 
connection with this trend of thought and reflects its movement 
with fidelity. 

Freud so confines the dream to internal or mental existence 
that he reduces all contact between sleeper and outer world to a 
minimum point. He reduces the office of the external stimulus 
to a mere allusion to the theme of the dream.’ Writers reluc- 
tantly deprive the dream of all its nature as something external 
to and entrant into the mind. Modern orthodox opinion is, or 
was, very properly represented by the view that the dream is an 
interpretation, usually a misinterpretation, of some sensation: 
an itching on the calf, for instance, stimulates a dream of being 


1 Parmenides, Jowett's trans., 132, F. 
2 General Physiology, trans. 2d Ger. ed. 
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bitten by a neighbor’s dog. The withdrawal of the dream from 
existence in external reality is almost complete when it becomes a 
mental response to some external object that stimulates the 
sleeper through touch, hearing, or sight. Perhaps it is niggling 
to remark that Freud, in changing the réle of the stimulus from 
an external problem continuing to be part of the dream to a mere 
release of mental process asa touched spring releasesa gramophone, 
whittles still further away the link between dream and world. 
But this whittling is part of a general mental habit. Freud thinks 
that the mind often dreams through “ pure psychical excitations.””! 
He habitually searches the mind for explanations of its dreams. 
The psycho-analyst cannot ignore the past impressions from the 
outer world, for they result in memories which become an organic 
part of the mental mechanism. But psycho-analysis, as initiated 
by Freud, essentially seeks the origin, process, and character of 
dreaming in mental mechanism, conscious and unconscious, thus 
terminating, for the moment, a continuous process of trans- 
ferring dreams from the status of external existents to a place 
within the mind itself. 

A glance back from this terminus, along the track of thought 
as nearly to the start of dream-conceptions as records permit, 
at once discloses the working of the externalizing habit. If men 
originally thought that toothaches, pricks, or other feelings were 
essentially outside things like apples, and a toothache that can 
enter or leave a stone is as external to the feeler as is the apple he 
puts in a bag, they could hardly fail to regard dreams as members 
of a vast society of men, animals, plants, and material objects. 
They undoubtedly did so regard them. Dreams invite this 
opinion by their simulation of real scenes and it took even phil- 
osophers a long time to realize that a stone could really be con- 
ceived as a purely mental existent. In Homer dreams travel 
through the darkness; primitive men believe, probably univer- 
sally, that dreams of the dead are visits from them; if they dream 
of distant scenes they believe that they have visited them. Flashes 
of insight, true or apparent, verifiable or unverifiable, inspiration 
in all the various forms it has presented, have been habitu- 


1 The Inter pretation of Dreams, Brill's trans., Chs. 6, 1. 
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ally conceived as entrants from external reality—the phrase 
“flashes of insight’’ indicates the inveteracy of the externalizing 
habit. The warnings of his Demon seemed to Socrates to 
come from without: ‘He also told many of his friends,’’ writes 
Xenophon, “ to do certain things and not to do others, intimating 
that the divinity had forewarned him.’’ 

Such intuitions are now usually claimed for the subconscious, 
which constituted a convenient supplementary mental region 
when consciousness, which always has a limited content at any 
moment, became entirely unable to receive the many objects 
that thought was depriving of external reality, and referring to 
a proper existence in the mind alone. Once ideas were clearly 
conceived as mental and not external to the mind, their inter- 
mittency in the conscious mind, the coming and going of mem- 
ories, the continual changing flow of conscious contents, inevit- 
ably extended the concept of mental existence to include existents 
that were neither in the outer world nor, at any particular 
moment, necessarily in the conscious field. Socrates sometimes 
claimed inspiration through dreams;? whether this claim was 
ironical, half jest, half earnest, or serious, he submitted to the 
inevitable tendency of his age by speaking of them as wisdom 
brought from without. Not for many centuries was it realized 
that dreams could be adequately conceived as purely mental 
occurrences within the privacy of a single mind. 

Now thought is not yet freed from the grip of mental habits 
proceeding from primitive psychical centering on the animate 
external object accepted as the type of reality. These mental 
habits may, as permanent supplements to mental life, lead to 
truth or lead to error; obviously they still exist. The original 
Greek difficulty in squeezing psychism out of external objects 
seemed to disappear before the modern scientific conception of 
purely material objects controlled by purely mechanical laws. 
Many have distinctly returned to the belief that no existent is 
quite devoid of psychic or animate quality: every object, however 
purely material it may appear to be, conceals a real psychic 


! Memorabilia (Bohn's ed.), Bk. II, Ch. II, §4. 
2 As in the Crito, Jowett's trans., 44E. 
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quality. The subconscious is an obvious conceptual convenience 
here, since a stone can be quite plausibly described as an entirely 
subconscious existent, psychic but unstirred into consciousness. 
The subconscious, like a pious son, also assists its eldest parent— 
the mental habit of conceiving mental existences after the manner 
of external objects, as things. A memory of a sea-beach appears 
before consciousness in the likeness of the original scene: it ap- 
pears as a mental object modelled on the outside thing. Soon it 
drops (and ‘drops’ rouses no protest) out of mind. It recurs 
at the sight of a photograph, to drop again out of consciousness. 
This is disturbing to the mental habit of supposing mental exis- 
tents to resemble the original prototype of reality—the animated 
object. Outward things or bodies do not usually make casual 
appearances from a prolonged condition of vanishment. If the 
memory pass before consciousness as a runner flits past a window 
where does it go to if it only have mental existence? It cannot 
join the pebbles on the road. Now the original impulse to make 
every existent into an object like a stone or a man seizes every 
possibility of gratification. The memory can drop into the 
subconscious; it can also move back into consciousness. Its 
mental existence has been maintained; so has its likeness to the 
original prototype of reality, for it remains an object with the 
permanence of a stone or of a scythe. 

Modern theories of dreaming reflect the interesting episode 
in the evolution of thought in which the concept of the subcon- 
scious, developed to ease the transformation of external things 
into mental existents, allows an extra grip to the ancient habit 
of conceiving all existence after the fashion of external objects. 
Writers obviously fall readily into assuming that a dream may be 
transferred from subconsciousness to consciousness just as coals 
are brought up from a cellar. Working concepts are always so 
useful and often so necessary that this convenient assumption 
should not be unreservedly condemned: the coal-carriage meta- 
phor gives a mental grip over the process of dreaming. It should, 
however, be carefully remembered that the value of this working 
concept, and perhaps its necessity, probably arises directly out 
of the difficulty we have in freeing our conceptions of mental 
existence from original connections with external objects. 
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All attempts to conceive mental existence or process bear the 
obvious impress of an original tendency to think in terms of 
objects modelled on outward things. Names and words, because 
they enter so organically into thought and because they seem 
to be things themselves, add impetus to this tendency. The word 
‘rock’ deliberately seduces us into thinking that the idea or 
concept it represents is a thing like the original object. The sub- 
stitution of a ‘continuum’ differentiating into separate, or 
apparently separate, ideas or ‘presentations’ for a collection 
of ‘ideas’ in the mind does not seem to escape from this seduc- 
tion. A differentiating mental continuum is too obviously 
comparable with a developing egg-cell to have entirely escaped 
from the conceptual taint of the outward object. Thought 
continues to revolve round the concept of mind as a central 
ego surrounded by or related to objects mental and physical. 
An ego with mental objects round it is an obvious mental dupli- 
cate of the percipient and his outer world. Ward analyzes the 
mind into a subject and objects or presentations to which it 
attends and towards which it feels.' This is not necessarily 
untrue because its conceptual pattern is the individual man re- 
viewing the outer world and excited into feeling by it. The 
historical eye merely notes the inability of psychology to dis- 
pense with the mental object, whether it allows a substantial ego 
or substitutes for it ‘mental processes,’ and the origin of that 
inability in the impress made upon the mind by that fundamental 
type of all reality, the external animated thing. 

Opinion on dreaming has followed the lead of the steady trans- 
ference of objects from the outer world to the inner world of 
consciousness. It is also imitating this movement of thought in 
its relapses—‘relapses’ being understood without prejudice: 
in a historical sense not committed to an estimate of rightness 
or wrongness. The ‘supernormal’ dreams of modern spiritualism 
and occultism reproduce, in a modern form, the projection into 
the mind from the outside that was supposed in the past to 
characterize significant dreams. Dreams, observes Dempsey, 
came to the Pythia at the Delphic Oracle from the world below.* 


1 Psychological Principles, Ch. 2. 
2 The Delphic Oracle, Ch. 1. 
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The habitat of the dream varied, the qualifications of the dreamer 
to receive it and the ritual appropriate to its reception varied 
too; but throughout ancient tradition the significant dream 
arrived in the sleeper’s mind as a visitor from without. A 
modern group of thinkers have ‘relapsed’ into the same opinion. 
The father of a Mrs. ‘K. B. Elsworth,’ Mr. J. Arthur Hill informs 
us, dreamed that his own father advised him in a dream not to 
go to Sydney to see a doctor for he would die before November, 
and he died on September 8. The writer’s comment on the 
‘significant form’ of this dream, indicating that dead relatives 
and friends come to meet dying people, shows plainly that pe 
places the real being of such ‘supernormal’ dreams outside the 
sleeper’s consciousness.'. This is typical of a steady ‘relapsing’ 
movement of thought which is busy transferring the dream back 
from a proper existence in the individual mind, refusing the 
convenient mental location provided by the subconscious, to 
its original place in outer reality. This movement runs parallel 
to a similar movement in general psychological or philosophical 
thought and reflects it as in a mirror. 

Professor Alexander, though he hails no dreams as visitations 
from a special spirit-world, as the spiritualists and occultists do, 
expels them firmly into outer existence. Dream-apparitions, 
he says, are physical. He believes this because they are images, 
which he explicitly affirms to be external or physical, since they 
have the same characteristics as physical objects, not because 
they are intimations from a spirit-world. This expulsion of 
the image from mental into external existence marks a sharp 
‘relapse’ in the process of stripping the outer physical world to 
furnish the inner world of consciousness. A swimmer, scramb- 
ling into his boat, sees the cruel jaws of a shark snap behind him: 
he has perceived an ‘external object.’ On the beach he relives 
in memory that moment of horror: he sees the shark again, but 
as an image issuing from memory. At night he dreams of the 
shark: once more as an image. These images, says Professor 
Alexander, and the original perception of the shark are the 
same object in different forms: the images have the same character- 

! Man is a Spirit, Ch. 2. 
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istics as the physical object and, like it, are external and physical.' 
Memory images are, or seem to be, so private to individual 
consciousness that they invite themselves into mental existence. 
Any one can see the shark, and feel its teeth too, if he be in the 
right spot; no one can see the image of the shark in the swimmer’s 
mind or be bitten by it. If images can be hustled back into the 
external existence from which they have been so freely received 
into purely mental status, it is not surprising to be reminded by 
Viscount Haldane that the New Realists have sent universals 
pell mell after them.?, General concepts, like animal, good, just, 
beauty and the like, have always been shuttlecocked backwards 
and forwards between external and mental existence. For some 
time they seemed to have been comfortably settled in a ‘proper 
existence’ in the mind as one permanent result of the vigorous 
process of transferring external into mental entities: beautiful 
things and just actions belonged to the outer, the ideas of beauty 
and justice to the inner, world. Now that philosophy seems bent 
on having as much outer reality as possible they are doomed to 
another shuttlecock flight. ‘‘The beauty and sublimity of 
natural objects,’’ writes Professor Pringle-Pattison, are entitled 
to be treated “‘as qualities of the object just as much as the 
vaunted primary qualities.” He is claiming the external 
reality of beauty and sublimity in opposition to their previous 
position ‘‘as subjective emotions in the bystander’’;? Joad 
seconds this claim by asserting that, though a meringue may be 
nice and not nice at the same time (the liking of A and the dis- 
liking of B being private parts of their own inner consciousnesses), 
it cannot be both beautiful and not beautiful at the same time 
(since beauty exists in its own right even if A does not perceive 
it or if B thinks it is not there). Joad adds, definitely placing 
the concept of beauty in external reality though soothing his 
conscience by speaking of the ‘Form of Beauty’: ‘The Form 
of Beauty exists independently and transcendent. It is neither 
in space nor time, and is therefore eternal and immutable. 
It is the cause of all the beauty that attaches to the particular 


1“*On Sensations and Images,"’ Proc. Arist. Soc., 1909-10. 
***On Progress in Philosophical Research,"’ Proc. Arist. Soc., 1915-16. 
* The Idea of God, p. 129. 
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objects of sense. Whether it will or will not attach itself to any 
object of artistic production is in the main a matter of chance—a 
fluke.” This quotation enforces and amplifies his previous remark 
that an abolition of the knowing mind abolishes appreciation of 
beauty without abolishing the beauty of the object known.' 

Images, beauty as quality or idea, have travelled back to the 
outer reality from which they were first summoned to their proper 
existence in the mental world— as thoughts or ideas. They 
cannot go alone and they have not. General ideas or concepts 
must follow the idea of beauty. Pater provides them with an 
intermediate state, for there will always be qualms about abso- 
lutely reversing a movement of thought: when the general idea 
has been naturalized within consciousness it is ruthless to banish 
it right back into its original home in external reality. We might 
say, he writes, that “common or general ideas” reside in a 
general consciousness with which we are each in communication.? 
The subconscious conveniently received objects acquiring mental 
status without depriving them of resemblance to external ob- 
jects; the ‘general consciousness’ receives them, on their 
return journey, as external objects without depriving them of 
mental existence. The sharp Cartesian distinction between 
body and mind, by making it difficult to understand how such 
unlikes can have connection, suggested the interposition of 
intermediates. An etherialized duplicate of the body has been 
supposed to be sufficiently immaterial to connect with mind and 
sufficiently material to connect with body. This typical con- 
cept, often complicated into extravagances far surpassing any 
extravagance which may belong to the original conception, has 
been frequently used, though perhaps outside the main current 
of sober thought, to make a connection between mind and body. 
Similarly ‘subconscious’ and ‘general consciousness’ are con- 
venient intermediates, be they falsely or truly conceived, to 
mediate the claims upon ‘objects’ made by external reality, 
represented by the ‘thing’ conceived originally as animated 
like a man and external like a stone, and by the inner world of 
private consciousness. 


1 Essays in Common Sense Philosophy, Ch. 4. 
2 Plato and Platonism, p. 150. 
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The fundamental axiom of the New Realists that the act of 
knowing involves an object to be known other than the knowing 
of it, must obviously turn any entity describable as an ‘object’ 
out into externality. The mental act or process is left for con- 
sciousness to claim while the sensation or percept or concept, 
because it is an object of the sensing, perceiving, or conceiving 
process, is precipitated outside it. Presumably the pain of an ach- 
ing tooth, though Joad continues to regard the relish or disrelish 
in eating a meringue as mental, will submit to this logic and be- 
come as external to the New Realist as it always was to the Aus- 
tralian Aborigine, though it may not flow into and out of stones. 

Thought has turned back on its course. Not without lag as 
the tide lags at the turn, not completely as a snake might reverse 
its body to strike backwards, not perhaps retracing its actual 
steps, for thought, like life, is probably irreversible. Having 
reacted from a purely external reality towards a reality purely 
internal in consciousness, it is reacting strongly against its first 
reaction. The field is wide and different objects receive atten- 
tion in turn. ‘Values’ are now being formally exiled from their 
status as subjective judgments to externality of being. ‘Man 
does not make values any more than he makes reality.”" This 
quotation from Pringle-Pattison results from and expresses a 
steady return of thought towards its first opinion that all ‘ob- 
jects’ of consciousness are as much external to the mind as is 
the seaweed tossed up by the waves. 

The animated or psychic external object was and is the most 
impressive type of reality. The concepts of mental existence 
have always been modelled on this prototype because there 
was no special model for psychical existents. This is the funda- 
mental reason, or one fundamental! reason, for the movement of 
thought: first away from its primary model, seeking the nature of 
mental existence in unlikeness to it though never able to escape 
entirely from making the mental in the image of the external 
world, and secondly towards this primary model again, expand- 
ing outer reality at the expense of the inner which is so difficult to 
conceive. JosHua G. GREGORY. 

BRADFORD, ENGLAND. 

1 The Idea of God, p. 239. 








THE DESTINY OF THE SELF IN PROFESSOR 
BOSANQUET’S THEORY. 


HE Gifford Lectures on Individuality and Destiny,' de- 
livered at the University of Edinburgh in 1911 and 1912, 
in which Professor Bosanquet has rounded out his philosophical 
system, represent a most significant application of British ideal- 
istic method to the problems of individuality and value, and 
especially to the problem of the réle and destiny of the finite self. 
The theory expounded in these Lectures involves some of the 
most fruitful thinking in contemporary British philosophy and 
has stirred lively discussion within and without the idealistic 
camp. Professor Bosanquet’s views repeatedly provide Pro- 
fessor Pringle-Pattison’s texts in his Gifford Lectures on the 
Idea of God, delivered at the University of Aberdeen in 1912 
and 1913, and enable him to expound, in his critical discussion 
of them, his own type of idealism. The interest thus aroused in 
the mode of being of the finite individual has also inspired a most 
stimulating, though somewhat inconclusive, symposium in the 
Aristotelian Society, led by Professors Bosanquet, Pringle-Patti- 
son, and Stout, and Lord Haldane.* The problems and issues 
thus raised are central in contemporary idealistic thought. 

An effort will be made in this paper to state concisely Professor 
Bosanquet’s treatment of this problem in relation to his general 
philosophical position, to note some of the more important 
criticisms to which this doctrine has been subjected, and then 
to consider briefly how far it does justice to the cosmic réle of 


the finite individual. 
I 


In criticizing the notion of selfhood as myself-nobody-else- 
though-related-to-somebody-else, Professor Bosanquet defines 


1 The Principle of Individuality and Value, London, Macmillan and Co., 1912; 
The Value and Destiny of the Individual, London, Macmillan and Co., 1913. 

2 The Idea of God in the Light of Recent Philosophy, Oxford, The Clarendon Press, 
1917. 

*“*Symposium: Do Finite Individuals Possess a Substantive or an Adjectival 
Mode of Being?"’ Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 479-581. 
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individuality as logical stability. The individual is “a world 
self-complete . . . that which must stand; that which has 
nothing without to set against it, and which is pure self-main- 
tenance within.”" The Individual is therefore the Absolute. 
Instead of accentuating the characteristic exclusiveness of finite 
selfhood, which the Absolute cannot share, Professor Bosanquet 
emphasizes the self-containedness and self-completeness which 
are fundamentally the Absolute’s, but which each finite self 
shares in a measure and which “our fullest experience tends to 
approach.’” 

There is no disposition in this theory to dispose of the bodily 
basis of mind by means of Berkeleyan arguments. To Professor 
Bosanquet ‘mind’ is the self-guidance of the ‘material’ world 
at a certain level of organization. From the relation of one 
brick to another on which it rests, to the relation involved in a 
conscious system, the advance is immense, but it is continuous 
throughout and involves no change of principle; it is “growth 
towards individuality of the whole recognized by the center,’’*— 
that is, towards teleology as Professor Bosanquet uses the term. 

Now, if we regard mind as the higher form of apprehensiveness 
and responsiveness which becomes possible when the world 
that appears as matter reaches a certain level of organization, 
are we to say that finite consciousnesses and their subjective 
teleologies are mere episodes in the story of reality? Or may 
it be that self-consciousness ‘‘furnishes a clue to the typical 
structure of reality?’’* 

Finite selfhood involves the collision with the not-self. This 
collision is never absent from the determination of self as self; 
if it were utterly transcended, finite selfhood would itself be 
transcended and would lend itself to new arrangements and 
adjustments of a super-personal sort. But ‘our conception of 


1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 68. 

2 Ibid., p. 69. 

3 Jbid., p. 198. Cf. Bosanquet, “The Meaning of Teleology,” in Proceedings of 
the British Academy, 1905-06, p. 245: ‘When clear consciousness comes, it does 
not come empty or without presuppositions; it comes in possession of a content 
and a mechanism which its world has prepared for it.” 

4 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 221. 

+ Cf. ibid., p. 250. 
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self has two sources in its relation to the not-self, and not one 
only; . . . the sense of unity and reconciliation with the world 
beyond us is a far larger factor in our awareness of selfhood, and 
one which increases concomitantly with it, than is the sense of 
collision with the not-self."" Finite selfhood is most perfect 
when most nearly infinite; while essentially characterized by 
collision with the not-self, it is nevertheless at its fullest when it 
involves the least awareness of finite selfness and most shares 
through unity with the not-self in the nature of the Absolute. 
Thus in the Divine Comedy external nature (Italy and the spatial- 
temporal world as a whole) ‘comes alive’as expression, char- 
acter, emotion. The selves figuring in Dante’s world are real 
selves, acting and thinking in Dante’s real world, yet they are 
also constituent parts of the poet’s mind, which utters itself 
through them all. The whole poem, again, is a single experience, 
yet it is a perfect union of mind and nature. Even so is the 
relation of the finite selves to each other and to the Absolute to 
be conceived. 

The finite individual soul, then, is ‘‘on the one hand, a nisus 
towards unity on the part of a world on its own level or below it; 
on the other hand . . . an element contributing to the absolute, 
isolated only in appearance by an impotence which constitutes 
its finiteness.’* In his second series of Gifford Lectures Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet undertakes to examine the genesis, the adven- 
ture and the security of the finite self: the moulding of souls, the 
temporal genesis of finite mind through natural and social 
selection and through ‘the miracle of will’; the adventurousness 
of finite mind and the hazards and hardships which inherently 
attend upon it,—the world of claims and counter-claims, pleasure 
and pain, good and evil; the stability and security of finite 
selfhood; the self-recognition of the self in the religious con- 
sciousness, and the worth and destiny of the finite self,—the 
problem of immortality proper. 

“Soul-making . .. is the leading function of the finite 


1 Op. cil., p. 248. 
2 Cf. ibid., pp. 380 ff. 
3 The Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 2. 
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universe.’"' We cannot determine precisely at what stage in 
evolution we are justified in speaking of souls; the beginnings 
are probably to be sought in “‘the gradual concentration of forms 
of sensitiveness in a living being.”? When in the correlation 
of organisms a certain de facto continuity of centers is attained, 
the vague recognition of this continuity is attained in a number 
of centers, and through mutual recognition (mental environment) 
is gradually developed in them all part passu. And while the 
soul is thus moulded through a double selection it likewise 
remoulds and reshapes itself. This is the miracle of will: the 
soul’s capacity vigilantly to elevate itself above the obvious 
complexes of its circumstances. 

Man is a finite-infinite being. In his double nature are in- 
volved the hazards and hardships of his career. He is a self 
related to God, to other men, to nature, with which he is ‘at 
arm’s length.” Claims and counter-claims arise between him and 
these; they leave the self unsatisfied; they do not express its real 
unity with the not-self, and are accordingly always breaking 
down. Of this clash-in-relation, morality is the central expres- 
sion: the conflict of good and evil, the hardship of duties unful- 
filied and rights unattained, pessimism and the sense of injustice. 
The self’s striving after perfection implies obstacles to be 
surmounted; good implies evil. But the Absolute, while com- 
prehending evil, is not characterized by it. ‘‘Good as good 
involves evil, but good as absorbed in perfection only in- 
volves evil as absorbed within good.’* Tobe sure, if good essen- 
tially concerns the finite individual in its venture towards per- 
fection, it is hard to see how either good or evil can characterize 
the perfect experience of the Absolute. ‘Our highest form of 
judgment is not the judgment of good and evil . . . our highest 
judgment is the judgment of perfection.’”* 

The finite individual, moulded by nature and as a creative 
force eliciting its secret, is thus seen following his adventurous 
career as an apparently isolated being. But through this 


1 Op. cit., p. 16. 
2 Ibid., p. 76. 

3 Ibid., p. 217. 
‘ Tbid., p. 217. 
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career itself man is brought to a clearer realization of his finite- 
infinite or self-transcendent nature; he grasps the meaning of his 
striving for the Beyond and recognizes himself as a member of a 
reality in which his own most real worth is stable and secure 
and no longer “the plaything of hazard and the prey of hard- 
ship.’ This deeper conviction of our genuine, self-transcendent 
nature is manifest in the religious consciousness, and indeed 
constitutes the essence of religion. Religion is ‘devoutness, 
devotedness, devotion.” It is not itself the perfect satisfaction 
(which would be ‘‘the possession of the Absolute as such, in 
short, to be the Absolute’) ; it is the present realization of perfect 
satisfaction. I recognize that, as finite, I cannot attain unto 
the Absolute perfection, yet I insist on my own unity with it in 
principle. I am not the Absolute, but I am in and of it. Itisa 
self-transcendence that is the very opposite of seli-sufficiency: an 
infinite exaltation and a finite’s sense of humility through 
helplessness. So conceived, the religious consciousness does not 
involve a grasp of metaphysical theory,‘ nor does it express 
itself in any special kind of devotion, nor is it exclusively bound 
up with the supernatural and divine. 

“The finite mind so far as religious accepts as its true self an 
actual perfection, which alone is real, and in which evil is ab- 
sorbed and annihilated.’’> There is thus involved in the religious 
experience a paradox, a double make-believe. The self is most 
keenly aware of the existence of its finite imperfections, yet it 
counts them as naught. “It will not admit that it really is 
what it is in fact."* It needs the ideal goal and it requires the 
barrier, and thus again is disclosed its finite-infinite nature. 
This paradox is further involved in the conception of God, as 


1 Op. cit., p. 224. 

2 Cf. ibid., p. 226: “It is the surrender or completion of finite selfhood in the 
world of spiritual membership.”’ ; 

8 Ibid., p. 226. 

‘Cf. in this connection Dr. McTaggart’s views of the réle of metaphysics in 
religion, Some Dogmas of Religion, especially Chapter I and Conclusion. ‘We 
need, for religion, to be able to regard the universe as good on the whole, and it 
does not appear how we could do this, except on the basis of a general theory as to 
the ultimate nature of reality” (p. 292). 

5 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 245. 

* Ibid., p. 247. 
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distinguished from the Absolute. God is perfect good over- 
coming evil. ‘‘The God who is worshipped in religion is the will 
for good as against evil, and a universe in which this antithesis 
is absorbed in perfection cannot be one with a God whom the 
religious consciousness thus presents to itself.’”! 

Professor Bosanquet’s argument up to this point has been 
governed by what he calls the idea of Transformation. It is to 
this idea that he appeals when he turns to consider more parti- 
cularly the destiny of the finite self. ‘‘The self can and ulti- 
mately must identify itself with what transcends its direct 
personal experiences, provided it is of a qualitative texture to 
unite with the main web-tissue of our being.”* That it can so 
identify itself is evidenced by the many forms of belief in imper- 
sonal continuance which for countless millions have served the 
purpose of a belief in personal immortality. That it must so 
identify itself, follows from the very nature of the self which is 
finite-infinite and self-transcending. Of the extreme forms of 
belief in impersonal continuance Professor Bosanquet considers 
three in particular: the Comtist ‘subjective immortality,’ with 
which he classes the causal continuance theory of a certain type 
of scientist, metempsychosis, and Nirvana. How far do these 
satisfy our desire for immortality? 

We survive, the Comtist tells us, in the memories we leave 
behind us; or, as it is sometimes put, in the effects of our lives 
and actions. To be sure, these memories fade and blend into a 
vast impression on posterity in which the multitude of men have 
not recognized individual share, and “ the greatest men leave little 
more than a name, because their work has blended with cosmic 
forces, from which it cannot be separated for estimation.’ 
The cathedral stands and dominates the lives of men, but of the 
individual builders remains no record or memory. Yet the 
cathedral is their work and the cumulative effect of their indi- 


1 Op. cit.,p.250. Cf. p.255: ‘* The God of religion, inherent in the completest 
experience, is an appearance of reality, as distinct from being the whole and ulti- 
mate reality.” 

* Ibid., p. 261. 

* Ibid., p. 264. Cf. Bosanquet, Some Suggestions in Ethics, London, Macmillan 
and Co., 1918, p. 87: ‘Nearly all mankind rest in unvisited tombs, and leave 
behind them a common undistinguished work." 
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vidual lives, and it stands or falls as each individual stone has 
been laid well or ill. My life is a factor that moulds the lives of 
others, whether they know it or not, and whether they know me 
or not. Now, to be sure, these forms of survival are fragmentary 
and contingent: “ideas bound up with the future of the human 
race and of our globe, and dealing only with fragments of the 
personality, can give us no satisfaction.”' But they are no 
negligible symbols of the deep conviction that we realize our 
destiny in the preservation of what we really care about. 

The two beliefs just considered stress the survival of contents 
of personality. In metempsychosis “we have a precisely com- 
plementary conception. Here, the bare subject or ego, the naked 
form of personality, the soul-thing, is supposed to persist; but 
no content of the personality goes with it. We are offered chains 
of personalities linked together by impersonal transitions.’’ 
The satisfaction afforded by the belief in this kind of continuance 
is not easy to account for, if we emphasize the difficulty of accept- 
ing the impersonal transition. But, as Plato reminds us, one 
can drink of the water of forgetfulness more or less, according to 
one’s self-restraint; somehow one’s present life will be the making 
or marring of the future life-span that is to be its successor. 
Of the sameness of these two, and countless others before and 
after, we are not and shall not be conscious. Yet the conviction 
that they are the same notwithstanding is to us as it were a 
pledge that “‘what we have set our hearts on is continued from 
and beyond our life into the future of the universe.’” 

The same underlying conviction is expressed quite as really, 
though not so obviously, in the notion of Nirvana. What is 
Nirvana? However positively we interpret it, it cannot be 
identified with the Absolute of idealism. It is not a real system 
of appearances, for in its reality all its appearances are rejected as 
illusory, Maya. This may be a defect in metaphysics, but it 
does not rule out the deep meaning of the central conviction 
underlying Nirvana, expressed fundamentally in a demand for 
liberation. The believer in Nirvana denies, and is accordingly 


1 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 266. 
2 Ibid., p. 267. 
3 Ibid., p. 269. 
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eager to abandon, what he is accustomed to call his personality. 

Thus we see what makes these widespread beliefs satisfying 
to the hearts of men. They are several attempts to conceive of 
degrees of transformation compatible with what men desire in 
the way of personal continuance. What final destiny can we 
consistently desire? Is it simple unending prolongation of our 
present existence? In the first place, on what conditions are 
we to accept this offer? Our present existence is involved in 
unhappiness and insecurity which rouse in us the urge for the 
Beyond. But overcoming of insecurity and sin, relief from 
misery, bliss in God,—the expectation of a destiny of which 
these are essential elements is not consistently the expectation 
of an endless lengthening of our present life. Another difficulty 
presents itself which is perhaps more than a matter of curiosity. 
Eternal prolongation of what particular state of our present 
existence,—eternal infancy, youth, old age?! These are all 
essential stages of the only temporal existence we know. Length- 
ening them endlessly might give us endless adolescence or endless 
senility,—a distortion rather than a real continuance of our 
present life. What we should consistently desire, therefore, is, 
not a simple prolongation of our ‘personal’ here-and-now exis- 
tence, but “‘whether accompanying prolongation or in the direct 
form of liberation, some affirmation of our main interests, or 
some refuge from the perpetual failure of satisfaction.’’* Funda- 
mentally it is a problem of the conservation and fulfillment of 
values. ‘Our formal self, our self as given today, is not that of 
which we mainly and imperatively demand the continuance. 
We demand what we care for; and what we care for are interests 
and affections which carry us beyond our formal and exclusive 
Self.’ 


1 Cf. Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 286: The mother longs for the child 
she has lost, not for a complete and perfected personality in Heaven. ‘“‘ Yet we 
cannot consistently desire that for her sake the infant should remain an infant to 
all eternity.” 2 Ibid., p. 275. 

* Ibid., p. 288. So Goethe in Hermann and Dorothea: “Our very wishes veil from 
us their objects; the things we prayed for come to us, but not in the forms we chose” 
(quoted by Professor Bosanquet in Social and International Ideals, London, Mac- 
millan and Co., 1917, p. 231). See also Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 159: ‘Even 
to sacrifice personal existence for a supreme good which demands the sacrifice is 
also self-realization, and is one way of affirming or perfecting our being.”’ 
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And what of the future? Are the gates of the future always 
open, and time always real, as Bergson would have it,—or are 
they to close one day and time to cease, as Dante anticipates? 
Is there always a better ahead, or are we really to look for the 
far-off divine event, for absolute completed perfection? Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet repudiates both views. Time is an appearance 
only (vs. Bergson), but (vs. Dante) ‘“‘an appearance inseparable 
from the membership of finiteness in infinity, and therefore from 
the self-revelation of a reality which as a whole is timeless.’”! 
The true infinite involves a series but is not a series. A man list- 
ening to a piece of music for the first time may follow the series 
of notes one by one. He enters into the larger experience of the 
music, however, not when he has counted off the last note and 
completed the series, but when the mood or spirit or atmosphere 
of the whole piece has entered his soul. And that inner character 
of the whole is not the bare series of notes, though it involves 
them. Moral progress is real, and an eternally realized per- 
fection is real: the two are compatible; but their reconciliation is 
not attained through the attainment of perfection by the finite 
at some future time. 

Assuredly we have a future, then, that is, a further, an expan- 
sion of our self towards perfection, a gain and a sense of gain in 
values, an increased recognition of self. But self-recognition 
involves renunciation; this is the lesson man hastolearn. Hegel's 
‘unhappy consciousness’ and Mr. Bertrand Russell’s ‘firm 
foundation of unyielding despair,’ point the same way: we must 
have the hazard and the hardship; in our reach we must seek 
to exceed our grasp; in losing our life we find it.2 This is the 
essence of religion and the most profound truth of experience, 
the double criterion of true progress. The sin against the Holy 
Spirit is ‘‘the self-satisfaction of the finite . . . the portal where 
hope vanishes.’’* The true destiny of the finite self lies in the 


1 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 296. 

2 Cf. Professor Bosanquet’'s article on “ Plato’s Conception of Death,"’ Hibbert 
Journal, Vol. Il, pp. 99 ff. See also Some Suggestions in Ethics, p. 178: ‘* Man must 
recognize that he is always dying; that is, always losing parts of himself and his 
belongings. Also, he is always growing, that is, attaining and achieving something 
which he had not and was not.” 

3 Value and Destiny of the Individual, p. 324. 
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conservation of its true values through self-transcendence and 
transformation, and through approximation to the perfection of 
the ultimate Individuality which is the Absolute’s. 


Il. 


It would be a misunderstanding of Professor Bosanquet’s 
position to regard it as explicitly involving the final extraction of 
finite individuals into the vast impersonality of the Absolute. 
In emphasizing infinite Individuality rather than finite selfhood, 
Professor Bosanquet would not ignore the cosmic significance 
of the latter. This ‘vale of tears’ is for him truly ‘a vale of 
soul-making,’ as Keats phrased it in one of his letters. What 
makes each self significant, however, is this, that it is in and of 
the Absolute. We are ‘trustees for the universe” ;' its excellence 
must include ours, but our excellence and value consist in the 
contribution which each of us makes to the cosmic whole of 
which we are elements. We are in the Absolute now and always; 
in the realization of this our community with the Absolute is to 
be found our real worth as finite individuals. 

This, in brief, is Professor Bosanquet’s view of the value and 
destiny of the individual, and, as we have seen, it determines his 
whole treatment of the problem of immortality. This view 
may be described as the counsel of realization through resignation. 
Now is it precisely the hope of personal immortality which the 
soul is counselled to resign, in order to find itself in the hope of 
self-transcendence and transformation? Is man as man, finite 
selfhood, but a stage in the progressive, developing individuality, 
of which the medium, the perfect pattern, and the goal is the 
Absolute? Professor Bosanquet’s answer to man’s plea for 
personal continuance after death is not a rude refusal (needless 
to point out, it is not an affirmative answer to the question as 
ordinarily asked); it is rather an effort to point out the deeper 
meaning of man’s plea for immortality, in the light of the nature 
of selfhood. ‘‘The question . . . whether selfhood runs paral- 
lel with Individuality, or whether the former experience must 
cease when the latter is at a maximum . . . is not necessarily 

! Principle of Individuality and Value, p. xviii; cf. p. 21. 
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of ultimate importance.””' Before the question can be answered 
adequately, it must be adequately asked. 

The doctrine of immortality appears to represent the effort of 
the self to describe its ‘beyond’ in terms of its ‘here-present.’ 
Such an effort is likely to share the fate of the effort to describe 
the Absolute in terms of the finite (the idea of God). Should 
we conclude that the vision of the destiny of man, like the peace 
of God, passeth understanding, the immortal hope may still 
persist; but in that case the problem of immortality would tend 
to give way explicitly to the problem which has already confronted 
us, concerning the cosmic réle of the finite self. How essential 
a part of idealistic cosmology the solution of this problem is, 
appears clearly as soon as the question of immortality is raised 
in idealistic discussion. It is this problem which provides the 
subject for the Symposium in the Aristotelian Society referred to 
earlier in this paper. 

Do finite individuals possess a substantive or an adjectival 
mode of being? Professor Pringle-Pattison, in his Idea of God,? 
criticizes Professor Bosanquet’s ‘‘grudging . . . treatment of 
. . . formal distinctness of selves’’* and charges him with treat- 
ing finite selves as mere predicates of the Absolute. Together 
with Professor Bosanquet, Professor Pringle-Pattison would 
insist on the deep significance of ‘‘the universal in which the 
individual lives and from which he draws his sustenance.’’ 
But, against Professor Bosanquet, he insists on the unique and 
impervious distinctness of the finite self. “It is of the very 
nature of a self that it thinks and acts and views the world 
from its own centre.’’*> Bosanquet errs in insisting exclusively 
on the content of selfhood and treating finite selves as if they 
were ultimately ‘‘connexions of content’’® within the Absolute. 
Contents may overlap and connections of contents may coalesce, 
but ‘‘ the very meaning of [the self’s] existence is that it is a unique 


! Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 222. 

2 Especially in Lectures XIV and XV. 

2 Op. cit., p. 261. 

4 Ibid., p. 262. 

5 Ibid., p. 288. 

* Ibid., p. 272, quoting Bosanquet’s Logic, Vol. II, pp. 258f. Cf. Idea of God, 
p. 283: ‘There is a subtle danger in the term content.” 
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focalization of the universe.”" To speak as if the common 
contents of two selves affected their existential distinctness, 
is meaningless to Professor Pringle-Pattison. His criticism 
recalls a point made by Dr. McTaggart, that Bosanquet confuses 
distinctness and isolation. ‘‘ Nothing finite is really isolated. 
But that need not prevent finite beings from being really and 
ultimately distinct.’” 

Now Dr. McTaggart treats selves in earnest as ‘really and 
ultimately distinct’; to him they are substantial in nature and 
eternal as finite selves. Professor Pringle-Pattison is not pre- 
pared to go as far. He would not hold, any more than Pro- 
fessor Bosanquet, “that finite selves . . . possess an inherent 
and inalienable immortality” as ‘‘unitary and indiscerptible 
substances.’ This type of cosmology he regards as appro- 
priately defunct since Kant. In Professor Bosanquet’s preoc- 
cupation with the Absolute, it appears to Professor Pringle- 
Pattison, not only does the individual personality tend to disin- 
tegrate, but God’s reality also becomes excessively ambiguous. 
But Dr. McTaggart’s emphasis on the uniqueness and substantial 
independence of finite selves leads him frankly to atheism, and 
indeed to inevitable pluralism, in spite of his insistence that his 
monadistic universe is a “harmonious system of selves.’’* For 
how can we know or speak of a harmonious universe of selves, 
Professor Pringle-Pattison asks, if there is no center-mind or self ?° 
Indeed Dr. McTaggart’s reasoning that sub specie aeternitatts 
each self is perfect, is regarded by Professor Pringle-Pattison as 
the reductio ad absurdum of individualism, deserving of no further 
discussion.® 

So, between the absolutism and “pantheism”’ of Professor 
Bosanquet and the “monadistic idealism’ of Dr. McTaggart, 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 513. 

2? Mind, N.S., Vol. XXI, p. 424. “Our highest experience I take to be love. 
And in love it is just the particularity of the two selves which is the supreme ele- 
ment’’ (ibid.). 

* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, p. 514. 

* Cf. Some Dogmas of Religion, p. 250 ff. 

5 Cf. Idea of God, p. 392. 

* Ibid., p. 393: “I doubt if individualism has ever been carried further than in 
this proposal to have as many universals as there are particulars.” 

? Pringle-Pattison, The Philosophical Radicals, p. 199. 
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Professor Pringle-Pattison, seeking perhaps a middle ground, 
inclines decidedly towards the former. He leans towards Dr. 
McTaggart just enough to secure the substantive nature and 
“‘relative independence of human personalities.”' But against 
both he maintains “the existence of God as a living Being.’” 
Now, to be sure, this assertion in the same breath of substantive, 
independent and impervious finite selves and of an existent 
infinite God, admittedly involves us in grave issues: ‘‘how the 
measure of individual independence and initiative which we 
enjoy is compatible with the creative function or the all-pervasive 
activity of the divine.’’* But Professor Pringle-Pattison would 
not be troubled by any “speculative difficulties’ in holding to 
his ‘‘primary certainty.’* This primary certainty scarcely 
includes explicit assurance of personal immortality,’ but it 
appears to save God’s existence. 

In his effort to assure himself of the reality of ‘a living God’ 
and ‘a living self’ by borrowing both from monism and from 
pluralism, Professor Pringle-Pattison is perhaps open to the 
charges of ambiguity and emotionalism. Thus Professor Bosan- 
quet regards him as confusing God with the Absolute. On the 
other hand, Professor Pringle-Pattison undertakes to point out, 
in Professor Bosanquet’s general theory ‘the logical analysis 
of knowledge is substituted for an account of living experience. 
. . . In all his thinking, Professor Bosanquet completely fails 
to realize the elementary conditions of selfhood. In his theory 
there is no real self at all, either of God or man, but only a logical 
transparency called the Absolute.”’? The self of living experience 


1 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 523. 

2 Ibid. 

3 Idea of God, p. 391. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Cf. Bosanquet in Mind, N. S., XXVI, p. 475. 

* Cf. Mind, N. S., Vol. XXVI, pp. 478 ff. 

7 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, pp. 519, 517; See also Idea of God, p. 271. 
Cf. the same author's Hegelianism and Personality, Second edition, Edinburgh, 
William Blackwood and Sons, 1893, pp. 235f.: ““The Hegelian system is as ambiguous 
onthe question of man’s immortality as on that of the personality of God, and for 
precisely the same reason—namely, because the Self of which assertions are made 
in the theory is not a real but a logical self." Professor Pringle-Pattison criticizes 
similarly Dr. McTaggart’s conception of the self; cf. also his Philosophical Radicals 
p. 202. 
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is not merely content, aspect, or predicate of the Absolute, a 
logical contribution to the Whole, but rather unique as a knowing- 
feeling-willing focalization of the universe. It is not the less 
real because it is not the Whole. Indeed, Professor Pringle- 
Pattison maintains, Professor Bosanquet “elaborately contends 

. . that the finite individual is not a substance in the Spino- 
zistic sense . . . not, in short, the Absolute.” And, of course, 
we are reminded of Locke’s words on a similar occasion, “‘it is 
but defining substance in that way, and the business is done.” 
The finite self is not the Absolute; no long argument is needed 
to prove this, but the finite self is nevertheless a real individual, 
a substance in the old Aristotelian sense,—not a predicate, but 
that of which universals are predicated. 

In reply Professor Bosanquet leads to his own view by dis- 
tinguishing two arguments urged in favor of the substantive 
mode of being of the finite individual. We may argue that finite 
individuals have a substantive mode of being because they are 
existent things, or because they possess the intentional character 
of spiritual beings as such, because of their pretensions and im- 
plications. Now, to be sure, this finite self, this man, is an exis- 
tent thing, but so is his dog, and so is his dog’s tail.2, What is 
to be our principle of selection? Is Sahara the substantive, 
the subject, or a patch of it, or a grain of sand in it?? The first 
of the two arguments is invalid: it is evident that ‘‘a thing, . . . 
as an existence, can have no claim to be an ultimate subject.’’ 
It is only a provisional subject, and “ provisional subjects taken in 
their whole reality are best considered as characters predicate of 
the universe.’ If, however, we follow the second line of argu- 
ment, we are led to recognize that the implications of our being 
as finite individuals point to the Absolute in which we share and 
wherein our true nature and our values are, through self-trans- 
cendence, realized. Professor Pringle-Pattison writes as if, in 
denying the self-existence of the finite self, Professor Bosanquet 


' Idea of God, p. 272. 

* Cf. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 480. 
* Ibid., p. 483. 

4 Ibid. 

5 Cf. op. cit., p. 487. 
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were questioning its reality. But, as the latter has pointed 
out in his Logic, “nothing is self-existent, but nothing is non- 


LAD | 


contributory. 
Ill. 

“The question is whether, in considering the subordinate 
individual, the abstraction involved in attending to it par excel- 
lence is forgotten or is remembered. In the popular attitude— 
the attitude to which pluralist and semi-pluralist reasonings 
appeal—it is forgotten.’ This point of Professor Bosanquet’s 
seems to go to the heart of the matter. Assuredly the self hasa 
degree of individuality, yet as he expresses it in his Logic, “‘its 
real character consists not in individuality, but in a claim to it.’ 
“I am substantive and subject . . . but only so far as I recognize 
myself to be adjective and predicate. If, forgetting the abstrac- 
tion, I set up to be in myself a self-centered real, I become 
ipso facto in the main a false appearance and all but worthless.’”* 
The paradox in which Professor Bosanquet has expressed his 
idea may, but the idea itself does not, deserve Professor Stout’s 
parody: “Given that I may call chalk cheese, I can truly assert 
that chalk is edible.”* Professor Bosanquet does not intend that 
the finite individual is without qualification adjectival in charac- 
ter; what he seeks to remove is the error that it is substantive 
without qualification. It is only in relation to a system of 
experience of which it is an aspect, that the self is a real factor in 
that system; and only so long as we are not unmindful of the 
essentially adjectival character of the self, are we in a position 
to appreciate the ‘intentional’ substantiality of its being.® 
A theory like Dr. McTaggart’s appears to involve just such a 
case of unmindfulness, in its preoccupation with finite selves as 
finite selves; hence the futility of his tireless monadistic dialectic. 


? Second edition, Vol. II, p. 253. ‘‘The doctrine of a single Individual Reality 
rests on the demonstration that no finite individuals are self-complete and self- 
contained, and that therefore none such can be self-existing substances or irre- 
ducible subjects of predication"’ (ibid., p. 252). 

2 Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 488. 

3 Second edition, Vol. II, p. 258. 

* Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, Pp. 497. 

5 Tbid., p. 540. 

* Cf. ibid., pp. 488, 501. 
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But Personalistic Pluralism is only one case of forgetting; 
Absolutism is the other. In attending to the Absolute par excel- 
lence we are apt to be involved in an abstraction perhaps more 
subtle, but none the less real. What can be the ultimate signi- 
ficance and value of a metaphysic which, in analyzing the 
various aspects of the only world we know, pronounces them one 
after another incomplete, and thereupon allows a way to be 
opened for the suggestion of doubts as to their genuine reality? 
Space and time are appearances, somehow in and of but not for, 
Reality; selfhood is transcended in the Absolute; good and evil 
are absorbed in Perfection; value reaches its apogee—and ex- 
tinction—in the Whole. These are all echoes of the invariably 
subtle, but unsatisfactory, metaphysics of Appearance and 
Reality, which, as an American critic has recently suggested, 
has perhaps “done more to discredit Absolute Idealism in the 
minds of those not predestined to that way of thinking than all 
the polemics directed against British Neo-Hegelianism.’” 

It may be doubted whether in the more or less emphasized con- 
trast between Appearance and Reality, the former is discredited 
in the end as much as the latter. For what can Reality, the 
Whole, the Absolute, be, but the full measure of the very expe- 
rience (space-time-matter-self-value) which we slightingly treat 
as Appearance? These are all appearances, but they are not 
on that account unreal in the sense in which anything else is 
ultimately real. There is nothing ultimately real simply because 
no thing is ultimately real. What is ever real is the process of 
experience. 

Thus the Absolute is not a Reality, or the Reality; for the only 
reality is experience, of which we can say that it is the source of 
all its apparent limitations, imposing them on itself, and deliver- 
ing itself from them.‘ Hume set out on the path of empiricism; 
yet, because his notions of realness and objectivity were still 

"Thought sways between a Pluralism, disguised or undisguised, and a Pan- 
theism which obliterates all real individuality’’ (Jdea of God, p. 390; see also pp. 
265 f). 

r Bien Albee in THe PurLosopuicaL Review, Vol. X XVI, p. 655. 


3 Cf. Idea of God, pp. 216 ff. 
4Cf. Lord Haldane in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 564 f. 
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largely dominated by the old category of substance, he was led 
to a sceptical conclusion. So the absolutist, in his subtlest 
analysis of experience, is inclined to question the reality of all 
he sees and knows, since perforce it is not, so to say, good 
enough for the unseen and unknowable, but alone real, 
Absolute. His analysis of experience may be right, but it is 
discredited by his wrong metaphysical estimate of experience. 
For, as Lord Haldane well points out, if you begin by criticizing 
the instrument of knowledge, you will end in scepticism. “If 
the only way of thinking is relational, and this way cannot be 
that of truth, what other path to the Absolute can there be?’ 
Is the aim of metaphysics to give a final account of the world? 
The only final account of the world is that it always implies, but 
never includes, finality.2, The heart of reality is not an Absolute 
Perfection towards which the world-experience tends; the heart 
of reality is the intelligible, dynamic, conative, aspiring activity 
which is the world of experience,—the only world we know or 
can know. Just as “a true self is something to be made and 
won,’ so the Absolute can be conceived as ‘‘the perpetual 
reconstitution and victorious self-maintenance of the spiritual 
whole.’’* If this be so, then we are no more justified in postu- 
lating a terminus ad quem of this activity than in fixing its 
terminus a quo. Perfection is neither in Eden nor in the Absolute, 
in or out of time. Perfection is in the ever-living, ever-growing 


1 Op. cit., p. 555. Cf. p. 564: “While recognizing the great contribution which I 
think Mr. Bradley and Professor Bosanquet have made to philosophy, I, for one, 
have never been able to follow the invitation to contemplate the Absolute as 
unintelligible to what is the only kind of thinking by which I can make any progress 
at all, or to which I can attach meaning.” 

2‘*The universe is in no sense a finished fact; it is an act, a continuous life or 
process which (to speak in terms of time) is perpetually being accomplished’’ 
(Idea of God, p. 413). 

3 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 338. 

4 Idea of God, p. 413. Professor Pringle-Pattison is not always as free from 
Absolutism. Thus, when he describes the universe as “‘in the last resort . . . an 
Experience . . . resuming the whole life of the world in a fashion, which is necessarily 
incomprehensible save by the Absolute itself'’ (p. 390), he is travelling on the 
same road which he criticizes Professor Bosanquet for following. The last five 
words in this passage do not save it from implying scepticism; nor is the matter 
mended by the parallel incomprehensibility, referred to in the sequel. Cf. Lord 
Haldane’s criticism, Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 563, 565. 
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realization by the experiencing centers of their infinite, eternal 
scope of activity. In reaching for the beyond which exceeds 
their grasp, the selves do really transcend their here-present 
attainment; but what they attain to is not on that account any 
the less truly their own nature. Indeed, as Sir Henry Jones 
has pointed out,’ one may doubt if Professor Bosanquet’s sub- 
stitution of ‘‘self-transcendence”’ for “‘self-realization”’ is alto- 
gether a gain in metaphysics. The older term involved a 
clearer sense of the genuine living identity of the progressively 
developing self. For a similar reason one may doubt the ad- 
visability of Professor Bosanquet’s substitution of ‘elements’ 
for ‘members’ as descriptive of the réle of the finite individuals 
in the Absolute system.’ 

Professor Bosanquet would describe God as the way in which 
the aspiring self, in its religious moments, envisages the perfect 
Absolute. Perhaps one may say that the perfect Absolute is 
itself the way in which the aspiring self, in its metaphysical 
moments, conceives of the ideal of its own aspiring activity— 
tending towards as it does, but never completely attaining, 
perfect order, unity, harmony, consistency. And just as genuine 
religious devotion cannot identify its lot with the lot of a dog- 
matic theology, so sound idealism, the undogmatic philosophy 
of experience, is not to be lumped with Absolutism. For sound 
idealism may perhaps be defined as the philosophy of experience 
which does not ‘forget itself’ or its abstractions, while Absolutism 
is touched with hypostasis, the insidious bane of metaphysics.’ 

In Professor Bosanquet’s profound revelation of the finite- 
infinite character of the self, in his caution against the forgetting 
of the abstraction involved in attending to the subordinate indi- 
vidual par excellence, in his characterization of selves as provi- 
visional subjects, in all his emphasis on the incomplete, conative, 
beyond-pointing character of the finite individual, we have 
evidences of a fundamentally right and deeply significant theory 


1 Hibbert Journal, Vol. XI, p. 907. 

2 Cf. Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 490; Mind, N. S., Vol. 
XXVI, p. 479; Idea of God, pp. 270 fi. 

+ Cf. in this connection Professor Creighton’s article, ‘‘ Two Types of Idealism," 
in THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW, Vol. XXV, pp. 514-536, esp. pp. 524 ff. 
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of experience. But the value of this profound analysis of expe- 
rience is menaced if, while, e.g., speaking of the self as a provi- 
sional subject, we imply, or at any rate fail to disclaim, that 
there is any real sense in which we can speak of an Ultimate 
Subject. Sir Henry Jones’s summary of Professor Bosanquet’s 
theory, —‘ Appearance is more than illusion and less than reality 
and partakes of the nature of both,’’'—is to the point: it reveals 
alike the merits of the theory and the lurking danger of Abso- 
lutism. The criticisms which this Absolutism has evoked are 
not uncalled for; but they are criticisms of what may be called a 
possible misapplication in Professor Bosanquet’s theory of his 
main principle, rather than a criticism of that principle itself. 
His warning not to forget the abstraction involved in attending to 
the ‘subordinate individual’ par excellence, demands for its 
completion the warning against forgetting the corresponding 
abstraction involved in attending to the Absolute par excellence. 
And the second warning is doubly significant because of the first. 

All this is doubtless not new to Professor Bosanquet. His 
constant insistence that we are in the Absolute now and always; 
that, in referring to the Absolute, we should not be thinking of 
Heaven; the whole implication, in particular, of the last lecture in 
Second Series of his Gifford Lectures,—to mention only a few of a 
multitude of available illustrations,—all are compatible with, 
and indeed suggest, a non-absolutistic conclusion. Of this 
conclusion Professor Bosanquet is by no means unaware, but he 
has not formulated it clearly and explicitly and emphasized it to 
the exclusion of its opposite. May one intimate that the theory 
as a whole would have been even more satisfactory had there 
been more Bosanquet and less Bradley in it? 


IV 


The problem of immortality has too often been formulated as a 
question concerning the endless prolongation in time of a self’s 
career, and so it has been involved in all the difficulties of the 
problem of time. But the predicates ‘immortal’ and ‘eternal’ 
are, after all, predicates of value rather than temporal or existen- 


1 Hibbert Journal, Vol. XI, p. 904. 
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tial predicates. Of what possible relevance to a significant 
modern discussion of human immortality can be the assurance 
that, e.g., the atom or the cell areimmortal? It is not the existen- 
tial but the value-permanence of the self which really concerns 
us. It would be superfluous to elaborate this point here; it is 
fundamental in Professor Bosanquet’s theory which shows 
greater interest in the conservation of values than in the per- 
petuity of consciousnesses. 

If the problem of immortality is explicitly translated into 
value-terms, important issues are raised. We are then really 
asking whether the conservation—or rather the fulfillment—of 
values is involved in the teleological order of the universe.' 
We speak characteristically of the hope of immortality, thereby 
implying an affirmative answer to this question. Yet a negative 
answer is not inconceivable, as witness oriental speculation and 
the oriental’s attitude towards immortality. 

And this question implies a further problem. Suppose that, 
being on our guard not to forget our abstractions, we conceive 
of the universe as a system of experiencing centers in a process of 
progressive self-realization. What assures us that the world- 
process is one of progressive attainment of personality, and 
that the self-realization of the experiencing centers is their 
progressive realization of selfhood? This is, of course, our old 
question about the cosmic réle and mode of being of the finite 
self; but, considered in connection with the question concerning 
the fulfillment of values, it gains new significance. If the process 
of experience is one of progressive continuity, what justifies us 
in contemplating fulfillment of value throughout in terms of 
selfhood? Are all values “relative to value for, of or in a per- 
son’’??, The ultimate criterion of value, according to Professor 
Bosanquet, is not personality but individuality. Things possess 
as much value or satisfactoriness as they possess of reality and 
trueness, “and that is a logical standard, and a standard in- 


1 This is Professor Stout's formulation of the question, Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society, 1917-18, pp. 550 f. Cf. G. E. Moore, in the same Proceedings, 
1901-02, p. 196, and Dr. McTaggart, in Mind, N. S., Vol. XVIII, pp. 358 ff. 

*Cf. T. H. Green's Prolegomena to Ethics, Section 184; Fourth edition, Oxford, 
1899, p. 218; Value and Destiny of the Individual, pp. 277 ff. 
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volving the whole,” and so leading us beyond the limitations of 
personality. ‘Man’s reach should exceed his grasp.’ Indeed 
we could not possibly be satisfied in a universe in which we could 
be content.2, But if we conceive of value as involving the reach 
for the Beyond, as conative, aspiring process,’ how is it possible, 
in transcending selfhood, to retain value? 

These, then, are the problems which now confront us: Are 
we justified in describing the world-process as a process of pro- 
gressive self-realization which is also one of progressive fulfill- 
ment of value? And, because, in thus raising the issue of opti- 
mism and pessimism, we are involved in considering the criterion 
of value, we are led to ask the second question: To what extent 
are we justified, while speaking of fulfillment of value, in thinking 
of the realization of selfhood? But these two inquiries call for 


separate treatment. 
RaposLAv A. TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice INSTITUTE, 
Houston, TEXAS. 


1 Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 317. 

2 Cf. Principle of Individuality and Value, p. 25. 

3 Cf. Professor Stout in Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, 1917-18, p. 549: 
“If I am to follow the clues supplied by experience I must regard all value as essen- 
tially relative to conative process. It does not, however, follow that it can exist 
only for finite individuals.” 


























DISCUSSION. 


THE NATURE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


THE nature of knowledge seems a source of bewilderment to many 
philosophers at the present time. We find Professor Stout—whose 
words may be taken only because they are more satisfactorily explicit 
than those of some others—saying in an Aristotelian Society Paper of 
date 7 July, 1918: “I see no satisfactory distinction between the 
knowing or thinking of a thing and the thing itself as known or thought 
of. The pretended analysis which distinguishes in knowledge, ab- 
stractly considered, (1) a knower, (2) what is known, and (3) a relation 
between them, seems to me to be merely an arbitrary fiction. The 
knower is simply the complex unity which includes things as known 
and the various modes of being interested in them.’’ And he goes on 
to adopt the position “‘ that objects as such enter into the constitution 
of the individual mind. But I must insist,’’ he continues, “ that 
this holds only for objects as such. They are included in the complex 
unity of the self only in what the schoolmen called their ‘ intentional ' 
or objective, not in their ‘formal’ being.” 

Now, when Professor Stout says that he sees no satisfactory distinc- 
tion between “ the knowing or thinking of a thing"’ and “‘ the thing itself 
as known or thought of,”’ I do not propose to offer him any. But 
there can be no harm in saying that “the knowing or thinking of a 
thing”’ lends itself easily to that study of the cognitive act or process 
which is a legitimate subject of inquiry, since the distinction of my 
knowledge of the thing from the thing itself is of the essence of know- 
ledge. Theory of knowledge is as necessary as theory of things, and 
the impatience of some philosophers with the former is unjustified. 
In “ the thing itself as known or thought of,”’ one may easily concen- 
trate more on the object or reality known than on the knowing process, 
in virtue of its presence in my mind as knower, according to the well- 
known Scholastic theory which Professor Stout here adopts. I think 
it would not provoke serious disagreement if one were to say that the 
true concrete is here neither the object per se, nor the knowing subject, 
but the object as known. Of course, all this is not to say that the two 
stresses or modes of view may not coalesce in the end, but both points 
of view have value. 

I am, however, now more concerned with the fact that Professor 
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Stout rejects the specified analysis of knowledge as “‘ merely an arbi- 
| trary fiction.’’ His rejection is not free from arbitrariness. He makes 
no disproof of any of the three factors involved; he speaks, in a way, of 
them all, the third, however, only as ‘knowing or thinking,’ but 
without saying anything of it as a ‘relation.’ And he does not , 
furnish any other or superior analysis. The analysis given may there- 
fore claim to hold the field until it is so displaced. But while he 
talks, in some sort, of all the three factors, he practically resolves | 
them all into one, the knower, as “ the complex unity which includes 
things as known, and the various modes of being interested in them.” ij 
I have no great quarrel with this, except that it is not an analysis; 
it overlooks that, for understanding the nature of knowledge, not 
“things as known,” but also things as knowable, must be considered; 
and “ the various modes of being interested,’’ is a much too loose and 
general description of the cognitive process, even when due place is 
allowed to volitional and emotional elements in the cognitive result. } 
You may make knowledge as dependent on dynamic process as you i 
like, but you cannot slur over the intellective action in our knowledge | 
of reality in this vague fashion. I am, of course, aware of the objec- | 

$ 
: 





tions that have sometimes been raised as to distinguishing the know- 
able from the known, but these objections do not bear serious scrutiny. 
If we admit that the knowable is reached only through the known, 
that is not to say that the former is just the latter. When we have 
got the ‘things as known,’ it is surely arbitrary enough to abjure 
analysis, and remain uncritically content with a lump view, since we 
may, and ought to,inquire into the ‘ things as known’ and the ‘ know- 
ing’ processes whereby they came to be known. You cannot simply 
wrap yourself up in the subjective elements or factors in knowledge, 
and make absolutely no discrimination of objective factors in cognitive 
experience. If there is any real knowledge of the object, that is proof 
of the power or influence of the object. But it is we, for all that, who 
create knowledge. And in seeking to understand its nature, you may 
not confound subject and object, nor identify them; you are only 
entitled to coérdinate them in such wise that they fit each other, or 
correspond to each other, as co-factors in all real knowledge. The 
knowledge problem is certainly the knowledge-of-reality problem, 
and the object is indispensable to the mind's act in knowledge. Know- 
ledge and the object are distinct, but they are not separate, and you 
can make knowledge intelligible only by determining the conditions 
which render it possible. Knowledge is correlative of reality. 

We have seen that Professor Stout simply says “ that objects as 
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such enter into the constitution of the individual mind."’ But that 
tells us nothing of the part played by mind in knowledge. What the 
words mean is, of course, intelligible enough, but it always seems to 
me a rather unfortunate and ambiguous mode of philosophical speech. 
For my mind is a mental constitution, framed of powers and processes, 
not objects, and, to do him justice, Professor Stout himself is not 
comfortable, and has a care to explain. The object is susceptible of a 
special rapport with consciousness, but without thereby having any 
title to be considered a part of consciousness itself. Even when I take 
the thing or object to be constitutive of me, I do so only in an ideal, 
not a real, sense: one, that is to say, from which the consciousness of 
the contraposition of the object, to me the subject, has by no means 
disappeared. But, even when we have taken the words as meant, 
they are unsatisfactory the moment they are used to treat knowledge 
as a res completa, and shut off all analytical inquiry into the cognitive 
process. Of course, in such inquiry, so far as the object is concerned, 
it cannot be wrenched out of its relation to the perceiving subject, 
but the total or indivisible activity of perceiving need not prevent 
us from after analysis. For the presence of the object is not enough; 
there must be adequacy in the response of the psychic act to the 
objective needs. And it must be remembered that, in knowledge, 
every object is by a subject, as every subject is by an object. And 
the true object is, after all, the object of search, rather than something 
merely given. 

Speaking now with a general reference, I think philosophy today is 
suffering much—and will have leisure enough for repentance—from 
tendencies to biologize perception and intelligence, and treat percep- 
tion—that essential factor in knowledge—as mere natural event, 
rather than as perception of a natural event. It is not at all necessary 
to a real relatedness between nature and mind that intelligence be 
resolved into a quasi-biological function. The physical conditions 
of thought are not to be confounded with the nature and origin of 
thought or knowledge itself. There is a mode of philosophical treat- 
ment which does justice to biology, and yet maintains the distinctive 
characteristics of the psyche, and leaves an open path for psychology 
and epistemology. Consciousness is too entirely a new and distinctive 
thing to be satisfactorily regarded as merely a developed or perfected 
result of physiological conditions. Knowledge is a problem of reason 
or logical thought, and not a deliverance of sense, which never yields 
knowledge without thinking Bearbeitung or thought elaboration. 

James LInpsay. 
IRVINE, SCOTLAND. 
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Greek Political Theory. Plato and His Predecessors. By ERNEST 
BARKER. London: Methuen and Co. Ltd., 1918.—pp. xiii, 403. 
For the one volume on the Political Thought of Plato and Aristotle 

published in 1906 Mr. Barker proposes to substitute a two-volume 

work on Greek Political Theory, of which the first volume, “ Plato 
and his Predecessors,” lies before us. It gives some three hundred 
and eighty pages to what in the first edition occupied 207 pages, and 
the author therefore calls it an entirely new work. I am not so certain 
as he seems to be that this “ fearless reconstruction’ is a better book 
than the youthful work for whose immaturities he apologizes. 

Reviewing the first edition in the Nation, I praised especially itS so- 

briety and straightforward exposition of the essential facts. Were 

this the proper occasion I might maintain the ‘paradox that the work 
has lost more by unnecessary expansions and developments and by its 
hospitality to such aberrations of recent scholarship as Professor 

Burnet’s Pythagorean Socrates and the acceptance of the Platonic 

epistles, including the impossible third, fourth and thirteenth, than it 

has gained by correction of a few errors and revision of some hasty 
judgments. Mr. Barker apologizes for having followed too closely 

Diimmler in his first edition. Perhaps a third edition will modify 

the excessive reliance of this one upon Gomperz and Natorp and on 

Wilamowitz’s Staat und Gesellschaft der Griechen. And it may take 

cognizance of French and American wofk entirely overlooked here. 

But to insist on this line of criticism would give an unfair impression 

of the book as a whole and of the reviewer's estimate. It remains an 

excellent and extremely useful introduction to the subject which 
may be recommended to all students and for which all teachers must 
be grateful. 

If I proceed to submit to Mr. Barker's judgment some particulars 
in which I do not feel that his dealing with the texts is entirely critical, 
it is only in conformity with an old conviction that more faithful 
interpretation of the fundamental texts is the chief need of modern 
scholarship, a need emphasized by the fact that so few of the books 
that win acceptance as standard authorities ever run the gauntlet of a 
really critical review. 

The statement on page 2 that “‘ the Greek had not that sense of the 
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littleness of human thought and endeavor which might induce him to 
regard himself as a speck in the infinite,"” may or may not be an 
approximately true generalization about the ordinary Greek citizen. 
But it sounds strange to the reader of Plato's Republic and Laws 
and the eloquegt digression in the Theetetus.'| Do you think, asks 
Socrates, that to the spectator of all time and all existence, anything 
in this human life can seem great ?* 

The observation on page 13, that “in opposition to Plato who 
sought to institute a human sovereign, Aristotle turned to the con- 
ception of neutral and dispassionate law as the true sovereign of the 
state,” is a type of many unfair criticisms of Plato which Mr. Barker 
adopts in one place, though he elsewhere may show that he knows or 
suspects the answer to them. Such are for example his treatment of 
the theory of punishment in Plato, of the communism of the Republic, 
of the alleged abolition of the family, and of the whole topic of Plato's 
expectation that either the Republic or the Laws would be realized in 
the world of fact. In the present case nothing can be more emphatic 
than Plato’s final affirmation of the sovereignty of law in the Politicus, 
in the Laws,and even by implication in the Republic. Nothing can 
be more certain than the fact that his apparent yearnings for an omnis- 
cient, benevolent tyrant are either intentional momentary paradoxes 
or wistful glances towards what he knows to be an unrealizable ideal. 
Mr. Barker sometimes seems to be aware of this and yet he repeats his 
criticism in effect on pp. 30-40, 117, 295, 302-03, 312. 

Very interesting is Mr. Barker’s contention in correction of current 
commonplaces that the Greek did not lead a life of leisure, that Greek 
civilization did not in the sense and to the extent usually affirmed rest 
on slavery, and that the Greeks were not, as Mill and many others 
have thought, unacquainted with the conception of representative 
government. The last statement is based chiefly on the réle of the 
deme in the election of the council. The argument, page 36, that such 
a leader as Pericles was a “representative executive" is surely a 
sophism. 

The statement, page 47, that Aristotle’s universal justice related 
to the public side in law is, I think, a misapprehension. In the univer- 
sal sense justice is a synonym of our righteousness—of all the virtues. 
In the particular sense it is—justice. 

Is there any evidence (p. 49) that the Pythagoreans “ held philoso- 
phy to be the highest form of music,”’ except the well-known sentence 
in Plato's Phaedo and inferences drawn from it? In general all the 


1 Theetetus, 173E. 
2 Rep. 486AB; cf. 604B and Laws, 803B. 
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suggestions of specific Pythagorean influence upon Plato which Mr. 
Barker has adopted too lightly from recent speculation, are to be 
received subject to critical verification. In a few cases there may 
be some evidence. The reader's safest presumption will be that there 
is none. 

Quite misleading is the remark on p. 57, ‘“ Humanism took the place 
of religion and Sophocles sings: ‘ of all strong things nothing is more 
wonderfully strong than man,’”’’ etc. Mr. Barker cannot really 
intend to classify Sophocles as a spokesman of the anti-religious 
enlightenment. ‘Strong’ is of course a mistranslation, and this very 
ode concludes with an admonition that man prospers only as he 
observes the sworn justice of the gods. 

The treatment of Protagoras adopts Gomperz’s evasions of the 
difficulty of reconciling the Protagoras of the dialogue that bears his 
name with the Protagoras of the Theetetus on the theory that both 
are historical. The limit of question-begging logic is reached in the 
quotation of Natorp’s argument for the authenticity of the myth 
put in Protagoras’s mouth, namely that “ the agreement of Protagoras’s 
doctrines with those of Plato is a proof that they are really the doctrines 
of Protagoras, since it was remarked by ancient writers that the 
Republic of Plato showed a large agreement with the writing of Pro- 
tagoras.”’ 

In discussing the antithesis of nature and law Mr. Barker makes 
good use of the fragments attributed to the sophist Antiphon (Oxyrhyn- 
chus Papyrus, xi, pp. 92-104). On page 78 he says, ‘‘ in the Clouds of 
Aristophanes. . . . Strepsiades is represented as striking his father 
and justifying his action by the remark ‘ Look at cocks and other such 
animals—they punish their fathers and how do they differ from us— 
except that they don’t make acts of Parliament.’ Used in this sense 
the argument may remind us of modern arguments for the rule of 
force drawn from the struggle for existence and the survival of the 
fittest in the animal world. The apache who calls himself a sérug- 
gle-for-lifeur has his ancient prototype."’ I may be permitted to quote 
my paper on “ The Interpretation of the ‘ Timzus,’ ’’ A.J.P., Vol. 9. 
“In our time the cant of the latest scientific philosophy, such terms 
as natural selection and the survival of the fittest, is rarely wrested to 
intentionally immoral or sophistic ends unless it be by German 
socialists or les petits struggle-for-lifeurs of Paris. In literature, at 
least, the radicals of the new doctrine profess their allegiance to all 
that is best in the old sanctities, while their opponents urge that they 
are logically bound to renounce it. This was not the case with the 
generation for which Plato wrote.” 
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On page 88 Mr. Barker begins to translate aperq ‘ goodness’ and 
continues to do so throughout the volume, e.g., pp. 143 and 348. This 
seemingly innocent license, adopted from Burnet, introduces hopeless 
confusion into the Meno (can virtue be taught?), the first book of the 
Republic, and the conclusion of the Laws, and it opens the door to 
endless equivocation in the discussion of the idea of good. 

On page 105 the statement, ‘ Prodicus is already represented by 
Plato in the Protagoras as regarding all men as by nature fellow- 
citizens,"’ must be a slip of the pen—it is of course Hippias. The 
opinion, p. 110, that “the real doctrine of Plato must have been com- 
municated in his lectures,”’ is a superstition that naturally goes with 
the acceptance of the letters. No writer of five carefully composed 
volumes omits or conceals his real opinions. 

To say (on p. 119) that “by considering the temper of the watch- 
dog Plato arrives at the principle,” etc., is to make no allowance for 
Plato's literary art and his humor. Plato never really deduces his 
conclusions from the figurative analogies which he uses to illustrate 
them. 

On page 172 it is said “the ruler must live by reason. Therefore, 
Plato argues, he must abandon appetite and he is accordingly brought 
under a communistic régime which prevents the play of appetite.”’ 
This is Zeller’s favorite method, the attribution to Plato of a sequence 
or connection of thought which seems plausible to the interpreter, 
but which in fact Plato does not employ. The inference on page 207 
from the transitional prepositional phrase mpds ri maideia (416 c) 
that communism is a corollary to education is another example of 
the same method. 

The chapters on the Laws are the least satisfactory part of the work. 
The interpretation of the Laws demands a closer study of Plato's 
actual words than impatient readers are willing to give. Mr. Barker 
seems too often to have fallen back on the easier method of piecing 
together sentences detached from their contexts in confirmation of 
hasty generalizations or of the dicta of his German guides. That the 
work of Plato’s old age sometimes expresses an altered mood and a 
different emphasis in comparison with the masterpieces of his prime 
is obvious. But the contradictions, the changes of doctrine and the 
mysticism which Mr. Barker, after Gomperz, discovers there disap- 
pear for the student who knows the Laws intimately and has collected 
the parallels with the Republic which he overlooks. There is space 
for but two illustrations: (1) Mr. Barker starts from the assumption 
that self-control is the principle of the Laws and that it takes the 
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place there of justice, the dominating virtue of the Republic. This is 
true only to the extent that justice is the ostensible theme of the Re- 
public, and owgpoveiy is a word of conservative, ethical and re- 
ligious connotations which the aging Plato used with increasing 
frequency. But Mr. Barker’s argument that self-control is in any 
sense substituted for justice as the primary virtue is a misconception, 
and the passages he alleges in support of it (pp. 296 ff.) are misunder- 
stood. The Laws like the Republic half seriously treats the idea of 
self-control, awgpoctvn, as the paradox and puzzie which it remained 
for Aristotle. In both it is a colorless virtue. But the Laws adds 
explicitly that it is a condition and indispensable accompaniment 
of all virtue, though in itself nothing positive and rationally definable. 
It is not, as Mr. Barker implies, opposed in the first book, 630 ff., as 
the universal or chief virtue to the Spartan cult of physical courage. 
It is merely the link of transition to the postulate that the legislator 
shall aim at complete virtue, not at physical courage only. The 
concept courage is generalized (as it is in the Laches) to include 
resistance to the lure of pleasure. But the complete virtue which 
ought to be the legislator’s aim is designated within a page of the 
passage relied on by Mr. Barker as dixavooivny . . . reheav. For 
the rest, if any one virtue dominates in the Laws it is obviously vois, 
gpévnots, cogia (they are virtual synonyms), as Plato explicitly says 
too often to require citation. In support of his thesis Mr. Barker not 
only overlooks contexts but garbles his quotations. On p. 297 he 
writes: ‘‘The State, and the laws of the State, are necessary in order 
to ensure the moral betterment of the citizens, and that not in one 
respect only, but in all; for ‘it cannot be supposed that those who know 
nothing of all the good of civic life can ever have attained the full 
development of virtue’ (678 B). The legislator must thus begin with 
a clear conception of complete virtue.’’ Now what Plato says in 678 B 
is that primitive men being inexperienced in both the good and evil 
of our developed societies and cities were themselves incomplete both 
in virtue and vice. And what he means is precisely what he means in 
the Republic when he regretfully abandons the simple life of the “city 
of pigs."’ So elementary a society is not a sufficient sociological 
laboratory for the study of justice or injustice, virtue or vice. The 
passage has no relevancy to the argument into the service of which 
Mr. Barker drags it. 

(2) In his interpretation of the conclusion of the Laws Mr. Barker 
is again misled by Gomperz, who, as I showed in my Unity of Plato’s 
Thought, developed ideas of Grote. The matter is quite simple for 
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any one who reads the last few pages of the Laws attentively and 
marks the verbal reminiscences of the Republic. Plato starts from 
the principle several times applied in the Republic that the salvation 
(owrnpia), the preservation of his ideal construction, requires a per- 
manent council acquainted with the purposes of its founder and cap- 
able of interpreting, applying and defending them with a subtler 
intelligence than that of the practical politician or the ordinary citizen. 
A special higher education is needed to train such men. What shall 
it be? There is nothing better than dialectics (he does not use the 
word, but describes the thing)—the old Platonic dialectics of the idea, 
of the one and the many. And there is no higher or more necessary 
application of dialectics than to the problem of the one and the many 
in ethics, the reconciliation of the unity and the plurality of the virtues. 
The rulers of the state must know how to meet such problems, and 
not leave them to the poets and sophists, or as we should say, jour- 
nalists. The guardians of the laws should also know how to deal 
similarly with other high and serious matters [966 B]. Observe that 
this and not something else, is Plato’s transition. There is nothing 
more weighty than the principles of natural religion set forth in our 
theodicy (Laws, book x), and the study of the design apparent in the 
movements of the heavenly bodies is a chief support of natural re- 
ligion. The guardians must study astronomy and the disciplines 
propedeutic to astronomy. In the Republic astronomy and the 
propedeutic disciplines are a sharpening of the wits for dialectics. 
Here astronomy has an independent value as a confirmation of the 
argument from design. Plato had no reason for repeating in detail 
the higher education of the Republic. And he had probably come to 
feel more strongly the necessity for combating aggressive materialistic 
atheism. These differences are obvious and result naturally from 
the avoidance of repetition and the different literary design of the 
Laws. But if Mr. Barker, forgetting Gomperz and the epinomis, 
will reread these pages and note what Plato himself says and the 
sequence and connection in which he says it, the contradictions, the 
changes of opinion, and the mysticism will vanish. Plato does not 
say that “the training which will bring us to the knowledge of God 
and therefore to the knowledge of the unity of goodness (sic) is the 
training which comes from the study of astronomy."’ He says 
something remotely resembling this by implication in the Republic. 
But in the Laws, as we have seen, dialectic comes first, the transition 
to astronomy is not that which Mr. Barker attributes to him, and the 
translation of aperm by goodness helps the equivocation. It is also 
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for similar reasons plainly not true that ‘“‘astronomy and number 
(are) taking the place of dialectic and the idea.”” And to say that 
Plato’s rulers ‘guide the state because they know the mysteries of 
the heavens” is to read the presumably spurious epinomis into the 


Laws. 
PAUL SHOREY. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


Social Purpose. A Contribution to the Philosophy of Civic Society. 
By H. J. W. HETHERINGTON and J. H. Mutrueap. London, 
George Allen & Unwin Ltd., New York, The Macmillan Company. 
1919.—pp. 317. 

This book by the professor of philosophy at University College, 
Cardiff, and the professor of philosophy at the University of Bir- 
mingham, is the outcome of lectures delivered in 1916 to the Summer 
School of the Civic and Moral Education League. There are two 
main divisions of the book. Part I presents the philosophical and 
psychological groundwork, and Part II is devoted to the discussion of 
social institutions. Each of the authors, we are told, has carefully 
revised the work of his colleague, but with the exceptions of Chapters 
VII and XIII in Part II, the first division of the book represents the 
contribution of Professor Muirhead, and the other chapters that of 
Professor Hetherington. 

The general standpoint of the work is that of the classical political 
theory that has been ably represented by English writers since the 
time of T. H. Green. The special merit of the present treatment, 
however, is that it restates and defends that doctrine in reference to 
rival theories, and especially in the light of the criticisms and objections 
that have been brought against it by recent writers. The spirit in 
which this has been done will be clear from the following quotation: 
“Whatever vitality there is in the reaction against the long tradition of 
political theory which began with Plato and has continued in the 
great line of his Idealist successors comes mainly from the apparent 
neglect by certain of its supporters of real differentiations of social 
structure and interest. In this respect recent theory has been most 
valuable. We have tried to avail ourselves of its help, and in the 
light of what has been gained to restate the essentials of the classical 
Idealist conception in such a way as to show that there is room in 
it for the utmost diversity of social functions. But the recognition 
of the strength and importance of this recent criticism makes it the 
more incumbent on us that we should, so far as we can, present the 
positive philosophical case for our doctrine, and its foundation in the 
mind of man”’ (p. 10). 
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The last phrase in this quotation, “its foundation in the mind of 
man,’ may be said to represent the main thesis of the book, and the 
point which the authors have made central throughout all their discus- 
sions. There is no appeal to mysticism, or to anything that cannot be 
verified in human experience. On the other hand, the mind is not de- 
formed into static elements or isolated functions, in the interests of any 
supposed demands of (scientific) logic. The concrete growing mind has 
its own methods of procedure, and it is to this logic of realized expe- 
rience, rather than to the character of any phase or moment of mental 
life taken apart from the others, that attention is directed. Instinct, 
habit, imitation, are given each their distinctive place and function 
within the developing life and are exhibited as the organic parts of a 
larger whole on which they depend and which they constitute. This 
method of interpreting the growth of “the mind of man"’ has of course 
been made familiar by T. H. Green and his successors, but the chapters 
in which this analysis is carried out in the volume before us are fresh 
and independent discussions, both in form and matter. On reading 
them one cannot help feeling how much nearer we are brought to 
the real mind of man than through any external logic. It is perhaps 
a mistake to speak of it as an idealistic interpretation of mind: it is 
rather speculation in its true and literal sense—actually seeing and 
following the principle of the mind at work on the familiar levels of 
everyday experience. 

As a consequence of this genuinely speculative method of trying to 
see things whole, the interest of] the volume does not revolve about 
formal questions regarding the ‘individual’ and ‘society,’ but is 
centered in the analysis of social life and institutions. The old anti- 
theses die hard, and it is always necessary in a discussion of human 
relationships to keep reminding ourselves that we are dealing with 
spirit, which is a self-conscious process, and lives only in dominating 
the elements which go to constitute it. But this position is assumed 
and kept before the reader in this volume with a minimum of effort, 
as it were, and in a form that is easily grasped. The following passage 
may serve as an illustration: “If what has been said of the meaning 
of individuality is true, it would seem in the first place that it is not 
an attribute conferred on a thing once and for all. It does not consist 
in the native endowments, the ‘inherited architecture’ of a thing 
(this is only the raw material of individuality), but rather in the use 
which is made of it. In Aristotle’s phrase, it is an energy or actuali- 
zation of potentialities achieved, not by withdrawing into the recesses 
of isolated being, but by the give and take which is the law of life. 
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In the second place, Jndividuality is something that is achieved in various 
degrees and possesses various values, not according to the degree of a 
thing's dissimilarity from other things or its independence of them, but 
according to the range of its power to focalize and assimilate. Indi- 
viduality, in other words, proceeds along the lines, not of the exclusion 
but of the inclusion of what comes to it from without. Finally, we 
see how on this interpretation unity and uniqueness, instead of being 
in contradiction to each other, are only different sides of the same char- 
acter"’ (p. 103). 

The discussions of social institutions in the second part of the book 
are excellent in tone and temper, as well as modern in thought and out- 
look. There is no attempt to glorify institutions, to claim for them a 
fixed authority and right apart from the purposes and lives of indi- 
viduals, or on the other hand to regard them as merely external and 
conventional. ‘“‘In them the individual participates in the common 
activities of Society, and through them he comes to the attainment of 
his own personality. Institutions, therefore, are expressions of 
individuality, or at least the means of such expression. They are not 
encroachments, hostile to the free development of character and 
power, but the conditions under which alone such development is 
possible. They claim the loyalty and service of the individual, not 
as superior forces which he cannot evade, but as the media through 
which he has grown to the mastery of his own life’ (p. 130). It is 
with these principles in mind that the authors discuss questions of the 
Family, the Neighborhood, the Industrial System, Education, and 
the State, as well as of International Relations. These discussions 
may be said to center in the problem of the State (Chap. XI). The 
difficulty is to assign any clear purpose to this institution, to avoid 
the conclusion that its purpose is merely an economic one,—“the 
provision of the conditions of life, which makes no contribution to 
the higher ends of life." The position here maintained is that if we 
look beneath the varying forms of the State's activity, its primary 
and fundamental function consists in the organization and pro- 
motion of Justice, taking this term in a large and inclusive sense. 
“The institution of the State rests fundamentally ...on the 
belief that the quality of life which is open to man under 
the restraints and limitations of his impulses imposed on him by 
social organization is higher than any he could attain without these. 
. . . So that, at bottom, the State is the expression of a view of the 
good life for man” (p. 231). The organization and maintenance of 
Justice, however, when taken concretely, is seen to be more than that 
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of an external mechanism, outside of and apart from the other insti- 
tutions. ‘“‘The mere maintenance of Law requires its grounding in a 
common will; and much more this continual process of change requires 
that the Law should be constantly reshaped to express more ade- 
quately the moral sense of the community” (p. 251). It is not main- 
tained, however, that the State, even in the form of the National 
State, embraces all “the rich variety of interests that are embodied in 
the institutions which are the stuff and substance of human life.” 
It can never claim without question the final loyalty of the individual, 
or to supersede the duties that he owes to other institutions. ‘Its 
claims must be tested by the same criterion as that which is applied to 
every other institution—the depth and seriousness of the purpose for 
which it exists, and its relevance to the progress of that whole 
Society which expresses all the ends and ideals of human life” (p. 228). 
Nevertheless, it does not follow from this that the State is not more 
important than other institutions. ‘“‘It may be that the obligation 
which the State imposes is often prior to that which we owe to other 
institutions, simply because on any particular issue the State may 
embody a purpose which is more vital to the progress of Society than 
any other.’’ There is no general formula that covers all of the cases: 
the test must be applied to each situation. 

While admitting that the political organization does not take up 
into itself all the values of individual life, and also that the final 
allegiance of the individual is to a wider synthesis than that of any 
national State—to a Society that transcends the Nation,—the argu- 
ment still lays emphasis upon the essential character of nationality 
in its democratic form as embodying concretely the organized mind 
and will of individuals. In a democracy the nation is something to 
whose form and purpose it is possible for all to contribute, and for 
which all are responsible. It is this sense of responsibility and soli- 
darity that gives to the national consciousness its justifiable basis in the 
sentiment of patriotism. ‘‘We have been concerned in our discussion of 
State and nationality to point out that the life of the good neighbor and 
the honest citizen needs something of the larger vision, and that at its 
best it leads outward to the widest community of all. But the other 
side of the truth . . . is at least equally important. Not only is it 
by the smaller and closer groups that we are led to feel our kinship 
with the whole, but it is through their service that we most helpfully 
participate in the life of the whole. That is why it matters that the 
State should attract to itself not simply the formal loyalty but the 
lively enthusiasm of the citizen; and it can do so only when it becomes 
his nation and his people"’ (p. 265). 
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The question of the limits of obedience to the commands of the 
State, which has been brought into practical importance by recent 
events, is discussed with a full recognition of the need for toleration 
and right feeling on both sides. In a great majority of cases these 
will serve to suggest both a theoretical and practical basis for adjust- 
ment. But it is impossible in every case to avoid tragic situations. 
After all considerations have been urged, and all justifiable adjust- 
ments have been made, “ one can hardly doubt that cases may occur 
when the duty of the individual to refuse and the duty of the State 
to compel are both absolute. And in the face of that tragic situation, 
theory has no solution to offer’’ (p. 273). 

The remarks on the relations of national States and the possibility 
of an international institution which would organize and promote 
Justice between its members are excellent, and in line with much that 
has been written in recent times. But the final chapter on the prob- 
lem of Church and State covers ground that in this country at least 
is less familiar, and for that reason may prove more interesting to many 
readers. There can be no true solution, it is maintained, on the 
basis of the denial of the interests for which Religion stands. And 
on the other hand, it is impossible to subordinate the Church to the 
State without endangering the purity of its teaching and its embodi- 
ment of principles of truth and righteousness which may be obscured 
in the actual life of any given State. Nevertheless, Religion springs 
from the same root as Society, and ‘‘relies in the last resort upon it 
for the opportunity of manifesting its power in life’ (p. 311). Since 
this is so, ‘inasmuch as Church and State owe their origin to the same 
spiritual impulse and are joint partners in the same spiritual function, 
the adjustment of their respective parts offers no more inherent 
difficulty than in the case of any of the other of the organs of the 
common will’’ (p. 314). One might perhaps question whether the 
“inherent difficulty " is not in this case emphasized by the fact that 
both Church and State are bound to claim absolute authority and 
jurisdiction in their respective fields. Might not theory and practice 
alike find themselves powerless in certain circumstances to avert a 
tragic situation, just as in the conflict between the State and the 
individual conscience? Perhaps the last word is that “it must needs 
be that offences come, but woe to that man by whom the offence 
cometh.” The tragedy of finite existence, as is suggested in the former 
discussion, may after all be an element in a rational world order. 

J. E. CREIGHTON. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Mind and Conduct. By Henry RutGers MarsHatt. New York, 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1919.—pp. ix, 236. 

This small but closely packed volume, which constitutes the main 
substance of the Morse Lectures for 1919 at Union Seminary, cannot 
be said to defend a thesis. Yet covering as it does a wide range of 
topics concerning which a number of traditional views are ingeniously 
combated, it is no loose aggregation of arguments. Dr. Marshall is 
concerned throughout with one aspect or another of the two subjects 
indicated in the title; his task is the demonstration of some of the 
many inter-relations that obtain between behavior and consciousness. 

An especially direct treatment of those interrelations constitutes 
the material of the first part of the work which is entitled: ‘ THE 
CORRELATION OF MIND AND Conpuct,” and is divided into three 
chapters: “‘ Consciousness and Behavior"’; “ Instinct and Reason”’; 
“The Self.". Parts II and III deal respectively with “Some Im- 
plications of the Correlation,’ and ‘“‘Guides to Conduct."" The two 
chapters of Part II are called ‘‘CREATIVENESS AND IDEALS” and 
“ FREEDOM AND RESPONSIBILITY.” The last three chapters of the book 
bear the titles: ‘ Pleasure and Pain’’: ‘‘ Happiness”’; “ Intuition and 
Reason.”” Two appendices follow—a lengthy one on “‘ The Causal 
Relation Between Mind and Body,” and another on “ Outer-world 
Objects.” 

Thus the book is preponderantly, as far as explicit argument is 
concerned, a work on ethics and psychology. The persistent prob- 
lems that harass the investigator in the fields of human action and 
human nature here harass Dr. Marshall: motive, the conscience, 
instinct, the will, and similar powers and activities are what claim his 
attention. And yet one is inclined in the end to declare that Mind 
and Conduct, howsoever preoccupied with matter that might be ex- 
pected to carry it not farther than to the threshold of metaphysics, 
is actually in its final effect, if not in its primary intention, an unam- 
biguously metaphysical performance. Two arguments quite defi- 
nitely carry us over the border into the region of transcendenta 
disputation—that regarding the nature of the self, and that con- 
cerning the nature of total reality. But the significance of these 
excursions out of the fields of ethics and psychology proper is far other 
than the significance of a temporary digression. If one search the 
book to discover by what deeply-grounded principles it is dominated, 
one will not fail to perceive that the doctrine of the plurality of the 
self and the doctrine of panpsychism overshadow all else in impor. 
tance. These two doctrines, in the opinion of the reviewer, function 
so extensively as to warrant a somewhat prolonged examination. 
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Both alike are approached through the question of the knowledge 
of minds. The book in fact opens with a discussion, which would 
have been wholesome for Berkeley to peruse, of the way in which the 
minds of other men are objects of cognition. Dr. Marshall very 
convincingly demonstrates the purely deductive character of all 
cases of such supposedly immediate perception, pointing out that the 
observation of behavior is the only method of approach to information 
as to either the existence or the nature of consciousness other than our 
own. Whereupon he observes (p. 25): “‘If we judge of the existence of 
other consciousnesses than our own by reference to behavior, we find 
no logical ground for denying the existence of some form of conscious- 
ness to animals, even to those displaying forms of organization of the 
lowest complexity, in which no nerve systems are developed. This 
leads us to a further step, for we find no valid reason for drawing a 
sharp line of distinction between nerve tissue and other living tissue, 
and this in turn leads us to surmise that the real basis of psychic ex- 
istence is to be found in the transfer of energy within living tissue.” 

(P. 26) “ Pressing our thesis still further, we are led to ask whether 
it may not be that transference of energy is the real physical corre- 
spondent of psychic existence. If itis, then we are led by a new path 
to the conception of a universal consciousness corresponding with the 
transfers of energy within the Universe as a whole, of which universal 
consciousness our human consciousnesses are constituent parts.” 

By explicit reference to this argument he later seeks to support his 
view that nature as well as man manifests creativeness, thus indirectly 
reinforcing the contention that man actually does so. He says (p. 
89): “. . . we saw that as a logical extension of our habitual mode of 
attribution of consciousness to animals by the interpretation of animal 
behavior we are not only forced to grant some form of consciousness 
to all forms of living matter, but that we are led to look upon the 
Universe as itself pulsating with psychic life." Furthermore in a 
still later chapter, that on Freedom and Responsibility, he reverts to 
the same argument. The problem of indeterminism appears to him 
so easily and plausibly settled only because in his view the nature that 
is other than man is not a nature devoid of man's essential character. 
Observe his procedure (p. 101): ‘‘ We perceive that in holding that 
our acts are governed by the laws of Nature the mechanist is really 
stating that the acts of the Self are such as force us to believe this Self 
to be part and parcel of Nature. And this notion we have seen to be 
eminently satisfactory; first, because we cannot without dismay look 
upon ourselves as stray waifs in this vast universe; and especially 
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because it means that the interpretation of Nature must include 
the interpretation of consciousness. And this covers these so-called 
acts of will, and our sense of freedom in connection with these acts.” 

“Tf, then, it is true that the Self is part and parcel of Nature the 
mechanist can no more deny its freedom to act according to its own 
nature than he can deny a similar freedom to any reaction observed in 
the objective world.” 

It is by an implicit appeal to panpsychism that Dr. Marshall simpli- 
fies the problem for himself and gives meaning to his statement (p. 103) 
that the Self if understood would be seen to act “in accord with its 
own nature, freely and without compulsion from the forces of nature 
as external to it.” 

But he goes on to combine in an interesting way what he considers 
to be the truth of indeterminism with that of the determinist position. 
This is accomplished by appealing to his other cherished doctrine— 
that of the plurality of the self. We must pause for a moment to 
take note of his first introduction of the doctrine. After discussing 
at the outset the manner of our knowledge of other men’s minds, he 
turns to a consideration of the nature of self-knowledge. Just as 
other men’s minds are only deductively known through observation 
of behavior, so one’s own present consciousness is known only con- 
ceptually, i. e., indirectly. “We commonly speak of the Self,’’ he 
says (p. 49), ‘‘as though we were able to apprehend it in experience 
exactly as we apprehend the presentations to it. But evidently this 
cannot be. . . . The self of any moment is necessarily non-presen- 
table." A little later (p. 58) he raises the question of the durability 
of the self, asking “how . .. we happen to be so thoroughly con- 
vinced . . . that the Self is an unchanging entity. It would seem,” 
he goes on to say, “ that we gain this notion because the Self is only 
analyzable through the study of its image, or simulacrum, the em- 
pirical ego; and because the mutability of this empirical ego is very 
much less noticeable than that of our clear presentations which 
display this characteristic very markedly. . . . Now if we agree that 
the empirical ego . . . isa simulacrum of the non-presentable Self, then 
we reach the somewhat startling conclusion that the real Self must 
also be a mutable thing.”” This “ startling conclusion’ Dr. Marshall 
takes pains further to substantiate, proceeding thereupon to some of 
its ethical implications. But it is not until the fifth chapter that he 
brings into connection the notion of a mutable, i.e., plural self, with 
the problem of freedom. On page 104 we are told that “ there is full 
justification for the position of the mechanist who holds that the sense 
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of ability to choose between alternatives is an illusion.’’ This ap- 
parent apostasy from indeterminism is made possible by his notion 
of the mutable self. In all arguments about the possibility of having 
chosen differently from our actual choice the notion we falsely enter- 
tain is that of “a single ego that might have performed either act (A) 
or act (B).” But “as the ego . . . is always new and unique, we 
are thus really considering two empirical egos performing diverse 
acts” (p. 105). In this fashion an attempt is made to put an end to 
the deadlock between determinism and indeterminism. 

Perhaps a yet more interesting application of the notion of a plural 
self confronts us in the analysis of sin and responsibility. We find 
that there is no such thing as present sin because “‘we never act 
voluntarily and at the same time irrationally” (the Socratic doctrine 


brought to life again). More explicitly (p. 108) “ . . . all volitional 
acts are necessarily rational acts at the moment of their occurrence.” 
All of which by no means implies that we cannot ‘‘ . . . recognize 


that we have sinned and have erred.” 

“When we look forward and say that if we act in a certain way 
we shall err or sin, the process is fundamentally the same; for then 
we picture to ourselves a future Self acting freely in accordance with 
its own nature, but in a manner that would be irrational for the Self 
at the moment of comparison.” 

At first sight the theory of responsibility introduced in the next 
section appears to involve a temporary abandonment of the position 
of extreme pluralism which we have been examining. Weare told that 
there is no such thing as irresponsibility just as previously we had 
been assured of the unreality of sin. That each momentary self is alone 
responsible for its own acts was to be expected from Dr. Marshall’s 
standpoint. A retrospective responsibility could be made plausible 
only by an admission of a kind of interpenetration of these successive 
selves which at first had appeared completely distinct. Such an 
interpenetration seems to be provided in the passage: “If we agree 
that the essence of the notion of responsibility lies in the recognition 
of the fact that a man would not be the individual he is at any given 
moment but for all his past activities, we must also agree that he is 
always responsible for all his activities.’ The more atomic conception 
of the selves reappears however in the discussion of accountability 
and guilt. In an extremely liberal spirit Dr. Marshall points out the 
absurdity of punishment for misdemeanors of long standing when 
intervening behavior had sufficiently established the fact of a change 
of heart. Guilt is correlated with accountability and neither is 
related to responsibility except accidentally. 
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There are several other matters to which we should give at least 
passing notice. The attribution (p. 84) to mechanists of the invari- 
able belief “‘ that at one moment at least in the history of the universe 
objective creativeness appears’ when “ . at some indefinite 
time in the past this huge clock-like machine was wound up,"’ ignores 
the type of mechanist to whom a beginning of things is as little to be 
postulated as a divine purpose throughout. Another point that calls 
for comment is the conception of progress which is advanced in chap- 
ter 4. That all values are completely relative to human valuation is 
the only possible meaning of a denial of objective progress; and it is 
hard to reconcile such a subjectivistic conception of the good with the 
doctrine of panpsychism and the belief in some sort of all-embracing 
divine consciousness. 

Finally we would quarrel with a statement that occurs at the very 
close in a discussion of the rival claims of reason and intuition for the 
determination of what we shall believe. We read (p. 210): “It is 
inconceivable that a belief that has persisted through many gene- 
rations can be other than an expression of some truth, however faulty 
this expression may be. Were it based on positive and complete 
untruth, its evil consequences would have long since led to its abandon- 
ment.” Quite apart from the question whether this particular belief 
is valid or invalid (which nobody knows) the argument employed in 
its defence may justly cause surprise. It was not to be expected 
that a writer who can so independently and eloquently challenge views 
consecrated by general acceptation would appeal in the last analysis 
to the fact of the prevalence of any view in support of its correctness. 
Only an ultra-democratic respect for the opinion of the many could 
suggest such a procedure. What seems to be offered us is a kind of 
principle of natural selection for the discovery of true doctrines 
whereby the false are killed off exactly like the weaklings of the animal 
species. The reviewer is not a democrat, and can see no hope of 
discovering truth by appealing to majorities. Incidentally it might 
be remarked that if popular agreement even now is the criterion of 
validities it must go hard with most of the philosophical speculations 
we ever heard of,—including those of Dr. Marshall, who is too keen, 
too penetrating in his analysis of some of the great philosophic issues 
to be proved right by popular vote—at least for a very long time to 
come. But then the reviewer is a pessimist. 

HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 
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Storia della filosofia. Parte prima: La filosofia greca. Gutpo pE RUGGIERO. 
2vols. Bari: Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1918. Vol. I, pp. 242; vol. II, pp. 244. 


In these two small volumes the author offers us a clear and interesting ac- 
count of the history of Greek Philosophy from its earliest beginnings down to 
the close of the Greek philosophers’ schools by the Emperor Justinian. The 
work is based upon a study of the original sources and is characterized through- 
out by sound judgment and careful scholarship in its interpretations of the 
great leaders of Hellenic thought. It will serve as a useful guide to those 
seeking an understanding of the development of philosophical thinking in the 
ancient world; and, like every good book on Greek philosophy, it will prove 
helpful as an introductory manual of philosophy to the student desiring a 
knowledge of the fundamental problems and of the attempts which have been 
made to solve them. 

In taking up his book asa historian of philosophy Signor Ruggiero criticizes 
the practice of starting with a ready-made definition of philosophy, holding 
that we must leave it to the history of philosophy itself to determine the object 
with which this science occupies itself. This is true in the sense that philoso- 
phy is itself in process of becoming, in process of evolution, and that the nature 
of its problems will depend upon the development of human experience. At 
the same time it must not be forgotten that philosophy has already had a 
long and rich experience, and that the historian who now attempts to trace its 
growth is not necessarily entering upon his business with an “anti-historical 
preconception’’ when he formulates a definition of philosophy at the outset. 
Indeed, he must have some idea of what philosophy really is, what its subject- 
matter, its problems, its aims, its ideals are, before he can undertake the work 
of writing its history. He must have some criterion to guide him in selecting 
from the vast material produced by the human mind since the beginning of 
civilization, those elements which are ‘philosophical’; he cannot begin unless 
he knows what to begin with; and he cannot proceed without being led by 
marks that will enable him to identify the products of human thinking to be 
investigated by him. 

Professor Ruggiero objects that the identity in change cannot be expressed 
by any definition which aims to “immobilize’’ that which is conceived as 
changing; but he does find a criterion, after all, in the “subjective attitude of 
thought toward the problems.” It is the philosophical activity, he says, 
which remains identical in the change and in the decay of philosophies; it is 
the soul of every development, the reason of every decay, which latter, in its 
turn, constitutes the negative moment of a new development. By this 
activity he means not a merely psychological attitude, but one that includes 
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the philosophies themselves in the richness of their content—it is the activity 
which forms both the subject and the object of the history. The study of such 
an activity in its manifold expressions, he thinks, will reveal to us, fused into a 
single cast, as it were, what we are accustomed to call the psychology of the 
thinkers and that which constitutes the eternal object of their thought. 

This criterion, however, will be of no use to us unless we know what philo- 
sophical activity, is, or if you please, what its manifold expressions are in history. 
We must have a conception of the meaning of philosophy before we can select 
from the mass of the general literature before us what belongs to our field and 
what not, and the systems which have value and deserve a place in the history 
of philosophy. Fortunately for our author, other historians have already 
made the selections; and we find that he follows their lead in the choice of the 
men and the schools and the works to be studied. 

It is, of course, true that, if philosophy is a process of growth, an evolution, 
we can know it only by its fruits, by what it flowers into. As Signor Ruggiero 
says in discussing the question whether the origins of philosophy are to be 
sought in Greek, Hindu, or Chinese thought: ‘Of the ideas which have gone a 
long way and have expressed themselves in an exuberant wealth of forms it can 
be said with certainty that they have something vital in them, an inner spring 
of energy and an autonomous and original reason"’ (p. 14). We might use 
this thought as a criterion to judge the value of philosophical systems; but, 
even so, would we not have need of a criterion by which to distinguish between 
thoughts that are ‘philosophical’ and those that are not? Natural science 
too grows; indeed, all mental disciplines “go a long way and express them- 
selves in an exuberant wealth of forms,’’—but that does not make them philo- 


sophical. 
FRANK THILLY. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 


Greek Ideals. A Study of Social Life. By G. Dettste Burns. London, 

G. Bell and Sons, Ltd. 1917.—pp. ix, 275. 

Mr. Burns starts with the assumption that the Greek ideals of life center in 
social-religious phenomena and, for the purposes of the present book, he con- 
fines himself chiefly to the history of Athens in the fifth century (p. vi). 
“The life of the polis is the ideal life’’ (p. 2). The opposite thesis might be 
quite easily maintained, that the supreme ideal of the Greeks in the period 
named and from the time of the Sophists onward, centered in the individual, 
a view that was resurrected by the Renaissance, for which also that very 
un-Greek reformer Martin Luther did valiant battle. In the main the Greek 
polis was a democratic organization, which provided a favorable civic environ- 
ment for the emergence of great individuals, and it was on the enlightenment 
of the individual that both Socrates and the Sophists laid the chief emphasis 
in the ideals of life which they presented to the youth of Athens. Aristotle 
in his views of life is concerned primarily with the self-realization of the indi- 
vidual, although he finds that completely possible only in the milieu of a 
propetly organized civic community. A little later the Epicureans developed 
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an essentially individualistic ideal of life, and the Stoics sunk the state in a 
Cosmopolitanism which was correlated with a metaphysical pantheism. It is 
true that Plato in his Utopia appears to merge the individual in the common- 
wealth, that he objects to assigning to “the guardians a sort of happiness 
which will make them anything but guardians’’ (Rep. 420 D); but after all 
the justice and welfare of the state are the product of those principles which 
the great individuals of the Republic have been able to discover in their years 
of study and contemplation. The entire machinery of the state is designed 
to provide opportunity and stimulation for the development of these aristo- 
cratic minds. It is, however, true that the supremest individuals in Plato's 
political philosophy are regarded merely as civic organs, that their life is 
merged in the state’s life, and that their summum bonum is of a purely partici- 
patory nature. More than any other Greek philosopher Plato interprets 
the individual in the light of the commonwealth and in civic terms. In the 
author's conception of the polis, its life is concerned with sacred rather than 
secular interests. He discusses the ideals of the Greeks primarily as they 
manifest themselves in the various religious cults. The scope of the book is, 
therefore, too restricted as to its subject matter, its geography, and the period 
of time, to bear so general a title. 

In defining the meaning of polis as used by the Greeks at the time under 
consideration, Mr. Burns takes the view that the organization was religious 
rather than political in our sense, but that it was not based on dogmatic creed 
and was in no sense marked by ecclesiasticism. ‘The polis of fact was in the 
main a religious union, and the ideal polis was also in the main religious” 
(p. 3). Its political elements were less significant and fundamental than its 
religious aspects. In this spirit he interprets the trial and condemnation of 
Socrates. The grievance against Socrates was neither political nor theological; 
he was regarded rather as the destroyer of a sort of democratic church. This 
religious socialization of the people found expression in sacramental rites and 
liturgies, the ceremonies at the Apaturia, the Panathenaic Festival, the en- 
franchisement of the epheboi at the temple of Aglauros, the Hermaia, the 
Thesmophoria, the feast of Theseus, the sacred embassies to Delphi, Delos 
and Olympia, the Anthesteria, the cult of Dionysus, and the Mysteries of 
Eleusis, with their doctrine of immortality and rites of purification. ‘He 
who arrives in the world below after initiation and purification will dwell with 
the gods. For ‘many are the thyrsus-bearers, but few are the mystics’”’ 
(Phaedo, 69C). These are all discussed in an interesting way from the 
point of view of their social and ethical significance. 

After considering the social life and political ideals embodied in the religious 
and administrative practice of the Greeks, the author reviews these ideals as 
voiced by Homer and Hesiod and their continuance in the epic tradition, 
in the tragedy and comedy of the fifth century, and finally he discusses the 
more philosophical utterances of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle. 

Wa. A. HAMMonp. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY. 
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Le travail intellectuel et la volonté, suite a I“Education de la volonté.” Par 

Jutes Payor. Librairie Félix Alcan, Paris, 1919.—pp. xv, 272. 

In this book, the author develops the text of the earlier work, published in 
1894, as it especially bears on intellectual work. It is in intellectual work that 
the importance of a trained will is, he feels, peculiarly ignored, for here spon- 
taneity and impulse are invoked as the appropriate if highly hazardous im- 
petus. If they fail us we incline to feel that the genius of intellectual achieve- 
ment has passed us by, not that we have neglected to lay hold of its quite 
accessible garments. The author’s appeal is especially to the young who are 
setting out on an intellectual career; he calls upon them to love their work 
and to love it strictly for its own sake, and to learn how best to serve their 
love. Even a summary runs thus to figurative expression. The author’s 
mission is to stir enthusiasm, and by his glowing style he must impart even to 
the most cold blooded reader some of his own zest. He has a lucidity that is a 
style in itself, a rhetoric that is persuasiveness itself, that clinches the thought 
by a neatly contrived aphorism or in the climax of a magnificent analogy. 
And he employs these two dangerous devices of conviction with quite enough 
truth to fact to permit us to enjoy them with a good conscience. 

I have of course implied that in being given only a fair measure of truth to 
fact we are not given full measure. But the rules M. Payot would have us 
follow are doubtless good ones for many cases; they are the prescriptions of an 
enlightened common sense in interesting coéperation with an ardent enthu- 
siasm. In other words the tone is very French. The author believes that in 
hard intellectual effort there is a delight that is its own reward and its sufficient 
impetus, and that this delight can be experienced and its fruits gathered only 
in the rare moments of full intellectual vigor. His repeated advice is that we 
should not attempt real intellectual work for more than a few hours a day, and 
that we should arrange for the enjoyment and the full use of these precious 
periods by attending in the inevitable hours of lesser intellectual energy, to 
the many more or less mechanical intellectual tasks. By the use of method in 
our intellectual work, the least of us will greatly profit. This is his secondary 
theme,—a message of good hope to those whose endowments are not great. 
And his final word of good cheer is this: on close view method has not so stern 
a countenance as one suspects; methodical travel has its pastimes, one can 
enjoy the landscape even when one daily reaches a destination. 

The psychological error most frequently made by teachers is the use of 
extraneous rewards and punishments to the neglect of intrinsic rewards and 
punishments,—the appeal to fear and to emulation. Payot is impatient that 
any teaching should rely upon other motives than the pleasure that is in work 
itself. Now in the early years before there can be any experience of the 
arduous work that Payot has in mind, the teacher may have to rely on the 
motives called into play by rewards and punishment and emulation. And 
perhaps the effort thus induced may come to have a place as itself a motive, 
may come to be itself a pleasure. In this adjustment to the facts we recognize 
development—that the higher motives come later. As Professor Ribot 
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suggests, we may endeavor to graft an artificial and indirect desire on a natural 
and direct one. Certainly there is risk in the method; it is easy to linger on 
the plane of the lower motive. And in asking perfectionists like Payot to Lt 
yield to the stubbornness of facts, we should at least permit them to yield ¥ 
under protest, and should grant that the appeal to the higher motive would 
get better results where it got results at all. 

To objections that do more than deny that effort is pleasurable, Payot has 
a ready answer in terms made familiar by William James. The pains com- 
plained of are but pseudo-pains, are the false warnings of a fatigue to which ‘| 
if we turn a deaf ear, we may tap reserves of unsuspected energy. Many of 
the breakdowns that are attributed to overwork are due to the spirit in which 
the work was done,—that of pride, of vanity, of envy. Such motives are 
destructive of the refreshing joy of the work that has as its motive love of 
truth. 

Book II expounds the psychological foundations of a good method of work,— ii 
the laws of attention and memory. The emphasis is still moral. To direct f 
attention by deliberate choice is the only freedom. We should recognize the 
beneficence of a forgetfulness that wipes out all that does not concern us so | 
that it may not encumber our thought. Chance recollections are to be avoided ' 
in favor of deliberately retained impressions; to be able to remember only 
what we want to remember is the most precious manifestation of human { 
liberty. It is in their reading that intellectual workers incur the most serious | 
risks. Straining their eyes upon the printed page, they spend long hours of 
listless intellectual effort, and so lose the taste and the capacity for vigorous 
application. To read as we should read the few works that are most worth 
while in the subject we expect to profess needs our moments of greatest 
power. As for the novels with which we distract our leisure, we should confine it 
ourself to those whose value has been established. If we loved our work as 
it can be loved, we should find the joy of adventure in the pursuit of truth and 
would not need to seek for it elsewhere. 

The author closes with a eulogy of the French spirit, of its special gift for 
work well done. As against dull routine or frantic, joyless activity, he paints 
a pleasant picture of young Frenchmen in the provinces and in Paris, addressed 
each to the effective cultivation of his individual gifts, in the service of Truth 
and to the greater glory of France. In final estimate, one acknowledges that 
it isa pleasant prophecy and one that this book should do much to bring about. 
But the author’s persuasions do not tell the whole story of moral incentive; 
many without much zest for life have shown considerable strength for it. Not 
that we deride la couleur de rose; but we wonder whether Marcus Aurelius 
has not had as important disciples as Epicurus. 


EpnA AsTON SHEARER. 
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Introspection. J. Latrp. Mind, N.S., No. 112, pp. 385-406. 


t 
The validity of introspection, fundamental to both introspective and inter- | 
pretative methods in psychology, is at present widely challenged, comparative k 
psychologists especially considering the new method of studying behavior y 
more scientific and more productive of practical results. Introspectionists, 
however, assert that psychology must of necessity employ different methods 
from the other sciences, since its object is only open to observation by one 
mind. Ifthe measurable manifestations of mental experiences are not identical 
with the experiences themselves, then introspection has its own field; but if 
they are, then its methods are of equal worth to those of the behaviorists. 
What then is introspection, and how trustworthy its tidings? The thesis is 
that it is a kind of cognition and observation implying direct acquaintance 
with the object. Cognition implies direct apprehension, and that the appre- 
hended fact is different from the process. Introspection is therefore a kind 
of inspection, similar to sensory observation; and it is first objected that there 
is no such similarity in point of direct apprehension. This may be argued on 
the ground that in introspection observer and observed are one. But this is 
only true in that the mind in either case is the same; in introspection there is a 
temporal difference, and in the case of feelings and conations these obviously 
differ from the cognitive act of introspecting them, while in the case of cog- 
nition we may also hold the two cognitive acts to be different, without sup- 
posing the improbable theory that simultaneous introspection is impossible. 
A second argument in respect of this first objection is based upon the impli- 
cation of an infinite regress in the introspection of the introspection, and so on; 
but no such regress seems to be logically required. Nor is a third argument, 
that mental processes are ‘enjoyments’ which cannot be contemplated, true 
to facts, for such ‘enjoyments’ could not even be contemplated in memory. 
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The first objection may still take the form of simple denial of acquaintance 
with introspected mental process, but what else than cognition can introspec- 
tion be? Conscious processes may be just what they feel like, and though 
there may be some error in attending to them, there is no other road to the 
truth regarding them, nor does it seem probable that this attention differs from 
any other. The process may be fallible, but then acquaintance no more 
presupposes likeness of the knowing and the known in the case of introspection 
than in that of any other form of cognition. But a second objection to intro- 
spection as a kind of cognition stresses this fallibility, maintaining that to 
regard the subject as an object transforms its character. This may be argued 
on several grounds, such as that knowledge is essentially representative, which 
is not wholly the case, or (substantially Ferrier’s theory) that the subject can- 
not be isolated as an object, which is neither necessary nor always possible. 
The subject, in so far as known, is therefore just the subject itself. Knowledge 
does not transform objects in the case of introspection any more than in the 
case of cognition of other things, though there may be senses in which the 
object, as apprehended by an omniscient knower, or as possessed of some abid- 
ing quality not directly known at any time, is different from the object as we 
know it. A third objection is connected with the New Realism, and holds 
that consciousness is not a distinctive entity. Introspection may still be 
possible, though superfluous, and less satisfactory than objective methods. 
This argument would need to identify consciousness and the objects of con- 
sciousness, and maintain that beyond mere being the constituents of con- 
sciousness possess no common quality. This, however, is untrue, for their 
appearance in consciousness is different from their existence or subsistence, as 
the fact of error indicates, and implies also a distinction from that to which 
they appear. Appearance and apprehension are unique facts, and the cog- 
nitive process of apprehension is the subject itself, which is the only proper 
object of introspection. But it may still be objected that non-introspective 
methods might give better results. A body, asthe seat of responsive behavior, 
may be the entity which apprehends, while introspection gives only a prelimi- 
nary indication of the character of the introspected process, or may be wholly 
blind to certain demonstrable facts of consciousness. Yet if we grant that the 
objects of perception are selected in accordance with the requirements of 
conation, and even that all conation can be reduced to bodily response, and 
this analysis be extended to the whole range of knowledge, even so cognition 
and response are not identical. In fact, this argument would rather prove 
that cognition is a unique accompaniment of a certain type of response, and 
the possibility of introspection still remains. James's reduction of all mental 
processes to bodily adjustments is contrary to our direct experience, and while 
psychology does not require the extreme support of metaphysical dualism, 
still the primary object is the mind itself, which cannot be reduced to a likeness 
to physical objects. It may be true that introspection gives no more than a 
surface glimpse of the mind, neglecting the genesis and structure of mental 
processes, and that it is inattentive to the fringe of consciousness; but only an 
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appeal to consciousness can determine whether consciousness accompanies or 
accompanied any nervous process, and introspection is the only means of 


direct aquaintance with our own minds. 
R. B. Cooxe. 


Democracy and the Logic of Goodness. J. W. Scott. Int. J. E., XXX, 1, 

pp. 68-82. 

Whatever democracy may be taken to mean, it is important that we should 
attain a true notion as to what constitute the good things of communal life 
and how they should be distributed. The War illustrated the erroneous 
evaluations of modern civilization, and we should inquire where the error lay. 
Modern civilization has been fostering self-consciousness indiscriminately— 
witness the vast variety of material goods and possessions that are required 
and produced by the industrial nations of to-day. These mirror the soul, 
evoke and satisfy desires, and are the means and instruments of self-conscious- 
ness. Similarly, the fine arts and literature have been extensively exploited, 
and are a revelation of the mind to itself; and education, ramifying into count- 
less ‘ologies’ and ‘isms’ and crowned by the various branches of psychology, 
contributes to promote the same self-consciousness, and to stimulate the 
powers, needs, and interests of the mind. In short, to elicit abundance and 
variety of life and sensitiveness at as many points as possible has been our 
notion of the good. But this good cannot properly be shared in true democra- 
cies because it does not last; and it does not last because the goods are not 
appreciated as achievements of our own. We do not feel the logic of their 
realization, though could we do so, they would be possessions both valuable 
and permanent. To-day, however, as in ancient Athens, we restlessly pursue 
new avenues of achievement and merely play with our potentialities; and it is 
only from feeling a religious sanction behind moral duty—by no means incom- 
patible with democracy—that salvation for the modern world can come. 

R. B. CooKe. 


Education for Citizenship. Davin SNEDDEN. Int. J. E., XXX, 1, pp. 1-15. 

The spread of democracy and the increasing complexity of the social order 
have largely rendered antiquated the old training for citizenship by the mach- 
inery of social control and authority. Our public school system and oppor- 
tunities for vocational education are steps toward a more purposeful education 
for citizenship, but more definite programs of civic training are needed. 
All will agree that the good citizen should be trained to a willing conformity, 
but also to initiative, and when necessary to rebellion. But deliberate limi- 
tations of social activities to certain small circles do not necessarily argue a 
culpable indifference, for the six million inhabitants of New York indisputably 
manage social affairs with considerable efficiency. Civic duties, however, are 
continuously increasing in complexity; and, as a first problem, the examination 
of contemporary social groups with respect to civic motives and intelligence, 
avoiding mere impressionism, is imperative. The second problem is educa- 
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tional. Here training of judgment in the employment of specialists is prin- 
cipally indicated. A ballot is not so much the individual's evaluation of a 
policy as it is the collective selection of specialists (or of directors who will most 
wisely select the experts) by the employers of public service. In such training 


“will be found some of the keys to education for citizenship in the future.”’ 
R. B. Cooke. 


Les Facteurs kantiens de la Philosophie allemande du commencement du X1Xe 

Siécle. V.Detpos. Rev. de Mét., XXVI, 5, pp. 569-593. 

This article, the first of a series, deals with Kant’s relation to metaphysics 
and with the problem of the thing-in-itself. It appears from a study of the 
history of thought that German nineteenth century philosophy is based on 
Kant. Fichte, Schelling, Hegel, Schleiermacher, Schopenhauer, Herbart, to 
mention the great names only, continued the tasks laid out by him. It is 
frequently claimed that Kant denied the legitimacy of metaphysics. This 
should be reconstrued, however, to the effect that he denied the efficacy of a 
certain sort of metaphysics to set another in its place. There are in Kant's 
thought three periods. First, as an adherent of the Wolffian metaphysics 
until 1760, he reveals an unbounded faith in reason. Second, as a skeptic in 
metaphysical matters, from 1760 to 1770, he insists on the limits of reason. 
Finally, as a critical rationalist, beginning with 1770, he sees both the powers 
and limits of reason. 

German speculation at the close of the eighteenth century began to center 
its attention upon the Kantian philosophy. One thing that attracted an 
especial amount of criticism and attempted interpretation was the notion of 
the thing-in-itself. Jacobi, Reinhold, Schulze, Maimon, Beck, and Fichte 
all attempted to explain Kant’s conception of the thing-in-itself, and each in 
a different way. What Kant exactly meant by this notion will be examined 
in a later article, but this much is sure: he undoubtedly affirmed the existence 


of things-in-themselves as causes of phenomena. 
ISRAEL CHASMAN. 


Is the Design Argument Dead? W.H. Jounson. Har. Theo. Rev., XII, 3, 

PP. 315-328. 

The two influences most hostile to the design argument in modern times 
have been the Kantian philosophy and the Darwinian theory. As Max 
Miller put it the essence of Kantianism is: “‘That without which experience 
is impossible cannot be the result of experience, though it must never be 
applied beyond the limits of possible experience.” But Kant himself trans- 
cended ‘experience’ when he asserted the existence of things-in-themselves. 
Again, every day we transcend experience by inferring intelligence and purpose 
behind the actions of our fellowmen. Why can we not likewise follow the 
natural bent of reason and explain the order and harmony of the universe 
by referring them to an intelligent author? As for Darwinism and Design let 
us consider the following: (1) Natural selection and its critics. Darwinism 
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does not eliminate the teleological factor from the explanation of life because: 
(a) a complicated mechanism itself implies an intelligence in the arrangement 
of its parts; (6) an increasing number of biologists, while accepting evolution, 
reject the Darwinian explanation. (2) The fitness of the environment. 
Professor Henderson establishes teleology in the inorganic world and then 
shows how cosmic and biological evolution are one. Mr. Balfour extends 
teleology upward into the realms of zsthetics, ethics, and science. Thus 
the design argument has brought within its sweep all the periods of natural 
history. (3) Bergson tries to escape from an explanation of the development 
of conscious life in terms of either mechanism, chance, or purpose. He 
thinks he finds a via media between finalism and chance, but his explanation 
is not satisfactory because he fails to answer the many questions as to the 


origin and nature of the vital force. 
De Forest E. Fox. 


Some Psychological Aspects of the Belief in Immortality. J. B. Pratt. Har. 

Theo. Rev., XII, 3, pp. 294-314. 

Mr. Pratt raises the question why people believe or fail to believe in immor- 
tality, and then discusses four main sources of the belief. (1) Primitive cred- 
ulity, authority, and habit. With nearly all who are brought up in religious 
surroundings belief in a life after death begins as a matter of authority or 
primitive credulity, and nourished by the environment, this belief becomes a 
strong habit. (2) Reason gives less strength to the belief than the other 
sources. The moral and Platonic arguments, however, are well known. 
(3) Feeling, in most cases based on a direct apprehension of the essential worth 
of the self. This goes back to the instinct of self-preservation. The indi- 
vidual is conscious of purposes and powers too great to be exhausted here 
and feels that his own nature is such that the death of the body is irrelevant to 
its life. (4) Will, the main source. Its most familiar form is an instinctive 
love of life. A future life is also desired that it may give meaning and sig- 
nificance to this life. In modern times the main psychological influences 
operating to diminish the belief in a future life may be traced to the growth 
of science. Statistics show that students of certain sciences are likely not to 
entertain a belief in a future life. But there are strong pragmatic reasons on 


account of which faith in immortality should still persist. 
De Forest E. Fox. 


The Theological Trend of Pragmatism. A. Eustace Haypon. Am. Jour. 

Theol., XXIII, 4, pp. 401-416. 

The significance of pragmatism for religion lies in its spirit of social democ- 
racy and its use of modern science to assist the creative intelligence in pro- 
jecting and realizing ideal ends for human progress. The conception of God 
as the embodiment of the meaning and value of the environing cosmic forces 
varies with the social mind, though religious needs remain; and for a world 
which has lost its conception of an autocratic transcendent God, and hesitates 
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to accept mechanism or absolutism, pragmatic pluralism offers an acceptable 
creed. The pragmatism of James and Schiller recognizes the human need 
for a cosmic companion in the struggle for complete life, but appreciating the 
logical and ethical difficulties involved in the conception of an all-powerful, 
infinite, and good God, postulates the existence of a finite God; a striving, 
purposive, developing personality, not indifferent to human values, but de- 
pendent upon human coéperation in the struggle against evil. The functional 
psychologists, unconcerned with the individual need for a companion God, 
find in the genesis and function of the idea of God its worth as the embodiment 
of the highest values attained in the development of the human social con- 
sciousness. But the instrumental pragmatists reject altogether all theistic 
props. The religious question for them is that of the relation of the universe 
to our moral ends; and since reality is in the making and dependent upon 
man’s will for shaping, religion remains as loyal endeavor to eradicate the 
wrong and secure the good. The guaranty of ultimate triumph is not an 
unknown Providence, but the newly realized capacity of the human spirit to 
make an ideal order. Unfortunately pragmatists have not yet felt the call 
to become prophets of religion and make explicit this much needed gospel of 


creative idealism. 
GLENN R. Morrow. 


Sense-Knowledge (1). James Warp. Mind, N.S., No. 111, pp. 257-274. 
We are to deal here with the knowledge given by objective continuity and 
expressed in propositions. The simplest propositions concerning what is 
sensibly apprehended are such as, for example, ‘it gets dark.’ This is an 
existential proposition. Between such propositions and relational propositions 
there is a radical distinction as Hume and especially Kant have made evident. 
An existential proposition is not predicative but merely implies bare awareness 
of a present ‘matter-of-fact,’ whereas a relational proposition states that 
A—which is given—may be characterized as B. The essential difference 
between the two is that, in sense-knowledge, we merely receive what the object 
‘presents,’ while in thought-knowledge the object gives rise to subjective 
activity, an activity which creates what is determined by but not found among 
the given. The existential proposition becomes impersonal on becoming 
definite—that is, when, for example, ‘it is’ becomes ‘it rains." The impersonal 
proposition asserts objective change and the ‘it’ merely represents the ‘ presen- 
tational continuum’ beyond the change. From the impersonal proposition, 
lacking a subject but positing a continuum we advance to the demonstrative 
proposition which indicates a definite subject. These propositions are an 
advance over the impersonal for they have a differentiated subject. The 
demonstrative propositions may have either an adjective or a substantive 
predicate. The adjective demonstratives are the earlier ones whereas the 
substantive demonstratives are followed by the categorical propositions of 
logic. We must here examine the material of our perceptual experience, for 
some psychologists have considered it merely a disconnecied manifold. But 
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experience is a continuous process and a process in which there is interaction of 
subject and object. Only as the subject assimilates and integrates the earlier 
differentiations of his environment does his experience advance. Sense data, 
then, are really ‘knowledges.’ Again, sense data have characteristics and 
this is further evidence of their being objects of knowledge and not merely 
pure matter. Even among Kant’s schematized categories there are sensory 
categories. 
Mayjorie S. HArRRIs. 








